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... another load of Bulk Flour from International ! 


Yes, our trucks are continually on the move, deliv 
ering famous “Bakery Proved” Flours in bulk to 
progressive, cost-conscious bakers throughout the 
nation. International’s Bulk Flour service can save 
you money, too. Elimination of sack costs, reduc- 
tion of flour handling costs and reduction of sani- 
tation control, cleaning and warehousing expense 
are just a few of the economies you will realize. 


Naturally, you get the same high quality “Bakery 
Proved” Flours in bulk that you've been getting 
in bags . . . the same dependable performance . . . 
the same unvarying uniformity. Ask your 
International representative for more complete 
information today! 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 
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“Bakery Proved’ ® 


MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 




















[rs A sure sign of good bread— 
the RODNEY name on your flour. 
For the RODNEY label stands for 


a scientific, modern flour service 


di . .. and a baker's guarantee of 
| 
| 


steady, dependable flour quality. 










That is the reason RODNEY quali- 


ty flours are first on the list in so 











many leading bakery plants. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 











THE AMERICAN BAKER 


This is a first principle with bakers all over our 
country. For example, it takes bread in copious quan- 
tities to satisfy the mushrooming demand for the 
delicacy here in evidence . .. whether it’s known as a 
grinder, po’-boy, submarine, Italian hero or a Hoagy! 


Today bakers are happily fulfilling this particular 
demand, in addition to all the other bread uses they 
have built up throughout the years. But bakers just 
couldn’t do this without modern time-saving devices 
and operations in every department. Or without 
dependable flour performance! 


Providing these tailored-to-order flours has always 


“Git thar fustest with the mostest’* 


been our specialized service. 
And by keeping in step with 
bakers we intend to continue 
being first in bakery flours! 


If you, Mr. Baker, are not 
already making use of our 
specialized services (although a great many other 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of your 
business our way? We’ll pay the freight on your wire 
or phone call . . . and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you’ve ever had! 


*Nathan Bedford Forrest (1821-77) famous Confederate 
cavalry leader who, when asked in 1865 how he won his many 
victories, said “‘... git thar fustest with the mostest men!” 








Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS # KANSAS CITY 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
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To Share in 


CHICAGO — The need for in- 
creasing attention to everyday 
baking industry problems to secure 
a general prosperity for the indus- 
try was emphasized during the an- 
nual convention here of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. The fact that the 
nation is apparently headed for a 
period of good business does not 
mean that the industry will par- 
ticipate fully, the bakers were told. 


Over 1,500 bakers and allied trades- 
men heard E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the association, recall the several 
years of optimistic statements about 
increasing baking industry sales, ig- 
noring the decline in per capita use 
of flour in favor of the increasing per 
capita consumption of bakery foods. 

“We were optimistic with good 
reason,” Mr. Kelley said. “As long as 
we were gaining tonnage at a faster 





CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Editorial and photographic cover- 
age of the Chicago convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. was handled 
by the following members of The 
American Baker’s staff: Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis and Don E. 
Rogers and Henry S. French, Chi- 
cago. 





rate than our population growth, we 
had nothing to worry about—but now 
the situation seems to have suddenly 
changed. We want to be realistic in 
our attitude toward the industry, and 
if we are going to be that realistic, 
we cannot deny that for slightly over 
a year our figures show total tonnage 
lower than a year ago.” 

“What concerns me more than any- 
thing else about this situation is 
whether or not this drop in tonnage 
actually resulted from the general 
decrease in business activity. There 
is no question but that the sale of 
bakery foods was down in areas such 
as Detroit, and other markets where 
great unemployment prevailed. The 
t'ming of our drop in tonnage would 
indicate that the depression was the 
entire cause,” said Mr. Kelley. 

“But I have a horrible suspicion 
that other factors may have con- 
tributed to this drop in tonnage— 
conditions prevalent for some time, 
conditions that were gradually clos- 
ing in and that finally caught up with 
us about the same time this depres- 
sion hit.” 

“For over 33 years that I have been 
in the baking industry, we have. con- 
stantly heard the prophets of doom 
telling us that we must get our house 
in order or get out,” said Mr. Kelley. 
“A great many bakers believed this 
philosophy and did something about 
it. Others were saved by the prosper- 
ous war years and the increasing 
prosperity and easy business which 
followed. 

“Again, I have the horrible sus- 
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Baking Industry Must Solve Basic Problems 
Business Boom, ABA Members Told 


picion that some of these warnings 
have at last caught up with us. Bak- 
ers who are not set up to produce 
quality products at the lowest possi- 
ble cost will sooner or later pass out 
of the picture—and I am afraid it 
will be sooner. The industry can no 
longer afford to hold an umbrella 
over the inefficient.” 


Mr. Kelley continued: “In the 
realm of merchandising, changes will 
undoubtedly take place, but there 
still seems to be no clearcut pattern 
as far as the future is concerned. 
Much work by other outside organi- 
zations, combined with the best think- 
ing within our own industry, has 
failed to come up with an easy an- 
swer to these problems, but answers 
must be found. 

“If we can proceed in a construc- 
tive manner, if we can make our in- 
dustry sound locally as well as na- 
tionally, if we can combine our local 
and national efforts into one program 
that will be helpful to the entire in- 
dustry, then I firmly believe that we 
can reverse the present downward 
trend on our tonnage chart, and that 
we will be able to get our full share 
of business in the coming business 
boom,”’ Mr. Kelley concluded. 


The Coming Boom 

The baking industry is certainly 
justified in preparing for a business 
boom when the prospects and de- 
velopments in the industry are as- 
sessed properly, according to William 
M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, ABA chairman, who 
said he feels business as a whole 
should continue to hold high in the 
years ahead. Most of the reports 
from economists forecast the proba- 
bility of expanding business in future 
years. A major factor behind their 
optimism is an expanding popula- 
tion which will require more serv- 
ices, more goods, more housing and 
more time for recreation, Mr. Clem- 
ens reported. 


Population Figures 

“We have been thinking in terms 
of a population of 170 million peo- 
ple in the U.S. Yet, as I stand here 
talking to you, the latest figures 
from the Bureau of the Census in- 
dicate that our actual population is 
5 million higher than that figure,” 
said Mr. Clemens. “This is an increase 
of nearly three million in the past 
12 months alone. The percentage of 
increase in that 12 months was not 

(Turn to GENERAL SESSION, page 6) 





OFFICERS REELECTED—Officers of the ABA were photographed at a 
board meeting during the association’s 58th annual convention held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Seated (left to right) are: William M. Ciemens, 
chairman, the Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa; E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent, the Butter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., and Sanford V. Epps, vice 
president, from H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. Standing are: Rus- 
sell E. Duvernoy, vice president, Duvernoy and Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y.; 
Cc. J. Burny, treasurer, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, and Harold Fiedler, secre- 
tary, the American Bakers Assn., Chicago. 


Board Reelects 
All Officers 


CHICAGO — All officers of the 
American Bakers Assn. were reelect- 
ed by the board of governors during 
the annual convention of the associa- 
tion at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


They are: William M. Clemens, 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
chairman; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., 
president; Sanford V. Epps, H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., 
first vice president; Russell E. Du- 
vernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., New 
York, second vice president; C. J. 
Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, 
treasurer, and Harold Fiedler, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 


Governors-at-Large—Thomas L. Awrey, presi- 


dent, Awrey Bakeries, Inc., etroit; 
Burny, president, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago; 
b. Carence, chairman of the board, Camp- 


AIB Annual Meeting Reelects 


Officers, Honors Veterans 


The American Institute of Baking 
held its annual meeting during one 
of the early ABA sessions, with 
Louis E. Caster, president of the 
Rockford (Ill.) Colonial Baking Co., 
AIB chairman, in charge. Mr. Caster 
and Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the school, cooperated in narrating 
the new sound color slide film about 
the institute. The new film is de- 
signed to be of service to the school 
by increasing industry participation 
in its activities. 

As part of the AIB meeting, A. R. 


Fleischmann, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, described the member- 
ship campaign now in progress. 
The institute also announced the 
election of three veterans of the bak- 
ing industry’s educational center as 
honorary life members, climaxing 
many years of service to the AIB. 
They are: Dr. C. H. Bailey, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul; Harold 
S. Mitchell, Swift & Co., Chicago, 


and Peter G. Pirrie, first head of the 
AIB school and editor of Bakers 
Weekly, New York. 


bell Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Sanford VY. Epps, president, . Claussen's 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga.; L. H. Fortin, presi- 
dent, Van’ de Kamp's Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., Los Angeles; George G. Grant, vice presi- 
dent, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
R. Arnold Jackson, president, Ward Baking Co., 
New York; S. S. Langendorf, president, Lang- 
endorf . United Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco; 
Harold D. LeMar, president, P. F. Petersen 
Baking Co., Omaha; E. P. Mead, president, 
Mead's Bakery, Inc., Amarillo, Texas; C. J. 
Patterson, chairman of the board, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City; Daniel J. Uhrig, presi- 
dent, American Bakeries Co., Chicago. 

ABA Executive Committee—W illiam M. Clem- 
ens, president, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, 
lowa, chairman; W. Hoyt Baird, president, Mrs. 
Baird's Bakeries, Inc., Ft. Worth; George K. 
Batt, vice president, ‘Dugan Bros., Inc., New- 
ark, N.J.; F. W. Birkenhauer, chairman of the 
board, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark; C. J. 
Burny, president, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago; 
L. E. Caster, president, Rockford Colonial Bak- 


Dallas; 


ing Co., Rockford, Ill.; Russell E. Duvernoy, 
president, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., New York; 
Sanford V. Epps, president, H. H. Claussen's 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga.; Albert Gordon, presi- 
dent, Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles; Russell 
J. Hug, president, General Baking Co., New 
York; R. Newton Laughlin, president, Conti- 


nental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; Roy Nafziger, 
chairman of the board, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City; Albert S$. Schmidt, presi- 


dent, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Daniel J. Uhrig, president, American Bakeries 
Co., Chicago. 


AIB Majority Directors—William M. Clemens, 
president, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, lowa; 
John R. Dow, president, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas. City; Harold M. Freund, vice 
president, Freund Baking Co., St. Louis; Daniel 
J. Uhrig, president, American Bakeries Co., 
Chicago. 

Finance Committee—C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., 
Inc., Chicago, chairman; Harold LeMar, 
president, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha; 
Edwin G. White, president, White Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


1959 Nominating Committee—John R. Dow, 


president, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, chairman; Jake Golmar, president, Oak 
Cliff Baking Co., Dallas; William B. Maier, 


president, Maier's Bakery, Inc., Reading, Pa.; 
Arthur Vos, Jr., president, Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver; Richard A. West, president, West 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





1959 CONVENTION 
DATES SET 


The next annual meeting and con- 
vention of the American Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, starting Saturday, Oct. 17, 
through Wednesday, Oct. 21, 1959. 
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Editorial... 


Food Industry Investigation 


OR SOME CONSIDERABLE time to come 
FB inns words will be written and spoken as 
the food industry expurgates itself with the aid 
of the Federal Trade Commission. As useful as 
the proposed inquiry is likely to be, and as healthy 
as it could be, a lot of time and money is going to 
be spent by the industry before the eager ap- 
petite of the investigators is assuaged. This ex- 
penditure of valuable time by top executives is 
perhaps the most frightening feature of a pro- 
gram which will take apart an important segment 
of the national economy, running all the way 
from the producer to the retail outlet. 

That discontent with certain phases of dis- 
tributive operations has been simmering on the 
surface for a long time is well known to every- 
body concerned. Frequently mentioned in this 
connection are the supermarket and chain store 
operators whose practices, it has been suggested 
on more than one occasion, leave much to be 
desired. 

Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive vice president 
of the United States Wholesale Grocers Assn., is 
one of the first officials to make a comment and 
in so doing he puts his finger on the underlying 
discord. He says that consolidations in the food 
industry have made “the big ones bigger” and 
even big manufacturers are subject to “coercive 
pressures from their customers.” 

Mr. Smith commented: “So much wheeling and 
dealing is going on by suppliers who feel they 
have to do this to hold on to their customers that 
if the investigation does nothing more than stiffen 
their backbone to resist these pressures, it will 
have a salutary effect.” 

FTC officials, skilled though they are, will 
have a more-than-usually sensitive job to per- 
form. Nothing but ill will come if they allow their 
investigation to burst the bounds of reference laid 
down and sail off into uncharted areas. The in- 
quiry, in such an event, could become waterlogged 
in a sea of accusation and counter-accusation 
unless diplomacy and good sense are exercised. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to con- 
sider that the finger is pointed only at the super- 
markets and other monoliths in the distributive 
organism. True, FTC intends, according to its 
explanation to study the integration and concen- 
tration of economic power at the retail level. But 
it also proposes to study corporations operating 
as wholesalers, manufacturers, distributors, brok- 
ers—indeed everything and everybody concerned 
with the food industry. A pity it would be, how- 
ever, if the investigation became so embracing 
that the effort expended became diluted to the 
point of futility. 

The food industry, perhaps, is fortunate in one 
respect. It will have the services of skilled, profes- 
sional investigators, with minds as open as govern- 
ment affiliations allow. It could have been worse. 
Had not FTC moved in, the industry might have 
been the target for investigation by a congres- 
sional committee. While those committees have 
their value, the thought of a group of laymen— 
and politicians are no more than laymen when 
they investigate fields foreign to their own pro- 
fessions—probing a highly complex industry is 
anathema. 

FTC will search for information pertinent to 
its inquiry. Undoubtedly many auxiliary facts and 
opinions will be unearthed and exposed to public 
view. The public, always an avid reader of any- 
thing to do with so vital a subject as food and the 
price thereof, is ripe to misunderstand, to look 
on the black side. Food industry executives and 
their public relations experts will have to be con- 
stantly on the alert to correct any misunderstand- 
ings or misinterpretations which may occur, for 
they are bound to occur in so far reaching an 
inquiry. 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











No great industry has ever prospered on the 
idea of one man—but rather on the collective 
work of many men, each contributing ideas, each 
adding to the thought and effort of those working 
with him and before him. 

The baking industry became 
a major part of the food in- 
dustry through the vision and 
pioneering of many business- 
men. It took adventurous men 
to compete with the housewife 
' in her own kitchen—it took in- 
' telligence and experience to de- 
' velop commercially baked foods 
to the present level—the first 
of the convenience foods. 

In no other activity does the 
devotion of the baking businessman to his in- 
dustry show so clearly as in the development of 
the American Institute of Baking as the scien- 
tific and educational foundation of the baking in- 
dustry. Here was a young field, made up in large 
part of independent operators with businesses as 
varied as their geographical locations—yet they 
were able to join in the foundation of an impartial 
research and scientific organization for the im- 
provement of their industry, without regard to 
product, size of business or financial weight. 

a” = sd 


ee 
F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


In these 40 years of growth for the American 
Institute of Baking, the industry has added many 
companies to the roll of benefactors (who in 
their turn receive reciprocal benefits too detailed 
to concern us here.) 

* * * 

However, the baking industry is growing con- 
stantly in size, and those companies serving the 
industry grow more numerous as the science of 
production becomes more involved. There are 
many of these firms who are not members of the 
AIB—they should be, because of the share of 
their market contained in the industry, and be- 
cause the AIB’s research cannot help but expand 
their market as it expands the baking industry’s 
market. The march of merchandising has added 
firms to the baking industry that were not even 
considered two decades ago—perhaps it is time 
they were recognized as a major part of the indus- 
try, and they in turn recognize the importance of 
contributing to the advancement of baking as an 
industry and a supplier of our most basic food. 

The industry is aware of the need for increased 
sales, increased efficiency—and increased consum- 
er acceptance. Expanded support for the American 
Institute of Baking will go a long way toward ac- 
complishing these admitted goals—it is almost 
axiomatic that the entire industry must partici- 
pate before these goals are reached. 

* 5 * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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American Institute of Baking Commemorates 
40 Years of Scientific Service to Industry 


N THE YEAR 1918, the year be- 

fore the official founding of the 
American Institute of Baking, the 
U.S. baking industry had passed the 
one-billion-dollar mark in total sales 
and had become one of America’s big- 
gest businesses—even though only 
eight years earlier, in 1910, it was 
estimated that over 70% of all bread 
was still being baked in the home. 

Because of the _ war-stimulated 
switch from home to commercial bak- 
ing, and the resultant spurt in over- 
all size, the giant young industry was 
badly bothered and bewildered by a 
variety of post-war problems for 
which it had no adequate answers— 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This series 
of articles on the history and 
services of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking is being pub- 
lished by this magazine to as- 
sist the AIB membership com- 
mittee in its campaign to in- 
crease membership support of 
the institute through a more 
widespread understanding of its 
vital importance as the baking 
industry’s “Key to Growth and 
Progress.” 











including the government’s request 
that it urge its customers to “Eat 
Less Bread’ to conserve wheat for a 
starving post-war Europe! 

While most industry leaders real- 
ized that the wheat-saving campaign 
was only a temporary sacrifice they 
recognized that many of their other 
problems were much more serious 
and permanent in nature. For exam- 
ple, the problem of developing trained 
managerial manpower for an industry 
still changing from rule-of-thumb, 
handcraft methods to mass produc- 
tion and distribution, the problem of 
what to do about bread staling after 
repeal of the wartime rule of “no 
stale returns” and, most worrisome of 
all, the problem of how to answer 
the growing chorus of authoritative 
criticism that was being aimed at 
the nutritional weaknesses of unen- 
tiched white bread. 


And so in 1918, under the leader- 
ship of such men as George S. Ward, 
Henry Stude, Lee Marshall, Harry 
Zinsmaster, Gordon Smith and Win 
Campbell, a committee of 100 was 
appointed (see illustration) to write 
4 prospectus for an organization 
that was to be called the American 
Institute of Baking and that was to 
serve as “the scientific arm of the 
American Association of the Baking 
Industry,” the then name for the 
American Bakers Assn. 


As stated in the original prospectus 
one of the purposes for which the in- 
stitute was to be organized was “‘to 
Place the baking industry upon a 
higher plane of efficiency and national 
value, and to prevent the recurrence 


of anything like the state of utter 
unpreparedness for meeting a great 
national depression or crisis in which 
the industry was caught by the en- 
trance of the U.S. into the present 
world war.” 

The visionary leaders who wrote 
those words were asked to serve on 
the original board of trustees “until 
plans have been completed and the 
institute is an accomplished fact.” 
And although their terms of office 
expired on Jan. 1, 1919, they had laid 
a strong and enduring foundation for 
an institute that proved to be invalu- 
able in helping the baking industry 
to withstand the crises mentioned in 
their prophetic prospectus—another 
great depression and a second world 
war. 

The drive to raise the necessary 
funds for the institute’s organization 
was started in 1918, “on the plan of 
securing pledges from the baking in- 
dustry of the U.S. and Canada in the 
aggregate sum of one million dollars 
in U.S. Liberty Bonds of the Fourth 
Loan, for the purpose of founding an 
American Institute of Baking.” 

The idea was good — patriotically 
and economically — and in the spring 
of 1918 a temporary organization 
committee asked bakers in all sec- 
tions of the U.S. to buy $250 war 
bonds pledged to the institute. The 
response was enthusiastic and the 
committee found it possible to drop 
the war bond financing plan at the 
end of the war. Sufficient funds had 
been raised to get a start for the in- 
stitute, and in 1919 the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry 
thought it essential to take over the 


responsibilities of the institute and 
entered into a short-term contract 
with the Dunwoody Institute of Min- 
neapolis. 

At the end of two years it became 








Patron saint of the American Insti- 


tute of Baking is Louis Pasteur, 
“father of fermentology,” whose 
bronze bust reminds AIB students of 
their industry’s scientific origins. 


obvious that the institute could not 
function properly unless it carried on 
its own educational work through its 
own school of baking. In 1921 the 
Wahl-Henius Institute of Chicago was 
purchased and the American Insti- 
tute of Baking moved from Minne- 
apolis to 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chi- 





NECESSITY : To provide a body of 


An American Institute of Baking 


dardized and exact i 
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successors are elected: 


1. HENRY W. STUDE. Houston, Tex. 
2. WM. M. REGAN. Minneapolis, Minn. 
3. T. F. BAYHA. Wheeling. W. Vo. 

4 C. L CORBY, Washington, D. C. 


8. EUGENE LIPP. Chicago, I 

9% D. F. PHELPS, Boston, Mass 

10. WM. FISCH. Birmingham, Als. 

11, H. H. YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal 
12. FRED C. HALLER, Pittsburgh. Pe. 
13. A. L. TAGGART. Indianapolis, Ind. 
14. J. F. HILDEBRAND, New York City, N. ¥ “auc 
16. EDWARD PARNELL. Winnipes. Can 
16. CHARLES A. POESCH. Chicago, Ill 

17. SW. TREDWAY. Milwaukee, Wis. 

18. GEORGE 8. WARD. New York City. N.Y 
19. GEORGE F. CLARKE. Jamestown, N. 


RICE. 


26. WIN M. CAMPBELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


32. 
a F. BOLSER, Minneapolis, Minn. 
34. HARRY A. BANZHAF. San Francisco, Cal. 





mechanics, methods and accounting that will place the baking industry upon a higher plane of efficiency and national value, 
and will prevent the recurrence of anything like the state of utter unpreparedness for meeting a great national depression 


Spe eine eee 


or crisis in which the industry was caught by the entrance of the United States into the present world war. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: The following names are proposed as part of this prospectus to act as a board of trustees of the institute 
until all plans have been completed and the institution is an accomplished fact, to serve until January 4, 1919, or until their 


35. DAVID ACKERMANN, Spokane. Wash. 
36. 


jowa 
37. B. HOWARD SMITH. Kansas City, Mo. 
38. M. ZINSMASTER, Des Moines, lows. 

39. W. J. TRAVIS, Bridgeport, Conn. 

40. L. J. KOLB, Philadelphia, Pa. 

41. RICHARD AULD. Utica, N. Y 74. C. RAYMOND BRADFORD. Los Angeles. 
42. E. D. STRAIN. Battle Creek, Mich 
43. JAMES C. GORDON, Detroit. Mich. 
44. R. L. CORBY, Washington, D. C. 71. JOSEPH JUNG, Little Rock. Ark. 
45. C. F. ALSTADT, Waterloo, lows. 
46. AUGUST C. JUNGE, Joplin. Mo. 
47. H. WEIL. New Orleans, La. 


4. WILLIAM B. WARD. Buffalo, N. Y. 
50. LEWIS HOLMES, Washington. D. C 
$1. WADE HOLLAND. Toledo, Ohio. 
$2. HARRY FREER. Akron. Ohio. 
53. W. E. DOTY. Miami. Ariz. 
$4. ROGER KNIGHT. Denver, Colo. 
55. HORACE CRIDFR. Homestead. Pa. 
56. G. L. JORDAN. Topeka, Kans. 
57. R. L. NAPZIGER. Kansas City. Mo. 
24. SAMUEL F. McDONALD. Memphis, Tenn. 58. ROBT. TEVIOTDALE. Grand Island, Neb. 
59. LESTER HATHAWAY. Cambridge. Mass. 
60. LEO C. KOESTLER, Vicksburg. Miss. 
28. C. E. LAHMAN, Tulsa, Okla. 61. ED GOODMAN, Dalles, Tex. 


and scientific knowledge of baking materials, processes, 


68. M. LIVINGSTON, Chicago. I 

69. WM. P. MATTHAE!I, Tacoma, Wash. 

70. J. A. WRIGHT, Portland, Ore. 

71. A. J. STEPHAN, Boise, Idaho. 

72. SAM L. HIKES, Louisville, Ky. 

73. CHRIS. GUNZENHAUSER, Lancaster, Pa. 


15. HECTOR URQUHART, Springfield, Ohio. 
76. F. G. STROEHMANN, Wheeling, W. Va. 


78. ELMER G. CASE. Chicago, Ii. 

79. PRANK WOLFARTH, Saginaw, Micn. 
*. JOHN SEYBOLD, Miami, Fis. 

$1. HARRY ZINSMASTER, Duluth. Minn. 
a2. W. C. BUSCHE. Livingstone. Mont. 

83. J. J. NISSEN, Portland. Me. 

4. LEWIS G. STRITZINGER. Norristown. Pa. 
85. BEN 8S. WEIL. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

6. J. J. MATTERN, Richmond, Va. 

#7. L. D. WARD, Denver, Cole. 

88. JOSEPH MILLS. Detroit, Mich. 

8°. GEORGE F. HUBER. Wilmington. Dei. 
90. HENRY WAGNER, Detroit, Mich. 

91. M. MARTINOV, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
92. WILLIAM FREIHOFER, Philadelphia, Pe. 
98. H. K. GEIST, Grand Forks. N. Dak. 

%. P. F. PETERSON, Omaha, Nebr. 

95. HARRY MEYER, Columbus, Ohio. 

%. JOSEPH C. HUTCHISON, Philadelphia, Pe 
91. M. H. CARPENTER, Milwaukee, Wis. 
8. F. W. DAWDY. Elmira, N. Y. 

9. GEORGE FISHER, Huntingdon, Pa. 

100. VICTOR A. FRIEND, Melrose, Mass. 








Pictured above are two parts from the original prospectus for the American 
Institute of Baking: The part that states the “necessity” for its formation 
and the part that lists the first board of trustees—100 famous names in the 


baking industry. 


cago, where an up-to-date school for 
the training of men in the science and 
art of baking was quickly established. 
Laboratories for research and ser- 
vice were also equipped and every 
field of effort broadened. 

In 1922 the American Institute of 
Baking was made a separate not-for- 
profit corporation in the state of Illi- 
nois and at the same time the Ameri- 
can Bakers Foundation was created 
to hold title to the property pur- 
chased with the original fund of over 
$400,000. 

Dr. Harry E. Barnard served as 
first director of the institute until 
1927. After his resignation the offices 
of president of AIB and ABA were 
combined and from 1927 through 1942 
Henry Stude, L. J. Schumacher and 
Ralph D. Ward served as presidents 
of both organizations. In 1943 the of- 
fices were separated and Louis E. 
Caster served as president of the 
institute until 1951 when he was 
named board chairman, the position 
he has held continuously to date. 


From 1938 to 1942 Dr. James A. 
Tobey headed the institute’s depart- 
ment of nutrition, with headquarters 
in New York City, and from 1943 to 
1949 Dr. Franklin C. Bing served as 
director of the institute. Howard O. 
Hunter has been the institute’s ex- 
ecutive director since 1949 and its 
president since 1951. 

Facilities at the Fullerton Ave. site 
were adequate at the beginning, but 
nation-wide requests from bakers for 
increased services created a growing 
need for expansion. And so, in 1950, 
construction was started on a hand- 
some two-story institute building at 
400 E. Ontario St., in Chicago, at an 
initial cost of $1% million. Six years 
later even this new home was not 
large enough to house all institute ac- 
tivities and a $200,000 addition was 
built. Today the AIB is one of the 
finest industry-supported institutions 
in the world. 

During all these years of constant- 
ly growing physical plant and con- 
stantly multiplying services, the non- 
profit institute has been largely or 
partially self-supporting in such ac- 
tivities as the AIB School of Baking 
and the service laboratories. Fellow- 
ships and grants provided by the al- 
lied industries have helped to finance 
research work, although this is a vi- 
tally important field in which greater 
financial support is needed. All other 
funds raised for carrying on the work 
of the institute are provided by an- 
nual dues from bakers and _ allied 
companies. 

The financial and other affairs of 
the institute are scrutinized and ap- 
proved by a board of directors whcse 
membership reflects virtually all 
phases of baking industry—allied or- 
ganizations as well as bakers. The 
board consists of 19 members, 10 
of whom are bakers elected from the 
ABA board of governors and nine of 
whom are representatives of allied 


(Turn to ATB, page 50) 


PLAN BAKING EXPOSITION—Members of the 1961 Baking Industry Ex- 
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position Committee meeting during the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, are shown above. Seated (left 
to right), are Keith H. Redner, Battle Creek (Mich.) Packaging Machines, 
Inc., president of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn.; E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn.; committee vice chairman J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., DCA Food Industries, Inc., New York; committee chairman Karl 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs Baking 


Co., South Miami, Fla. 


Standing (left to right): James R. Fay, Champion 


Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill.; Raymond J. Walter, executive secretary of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., New York; Hollice H. Sims, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; T. F. Ronson, Fred D. Pfenning Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; E. Archer Turner, Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, Mich., and Harold 


Fiedler, secretary of the ABA. 





GENERAL SESSION 


(Continued from page 3) 





as great as the increase in the year 
before, but it represents a_ sizable 
number of additional mouths to feed, 
persons to clothe, persons to use and 
enjoy a wide variety of goods. 

“If you go back to the end of 
World War II, a matter of 13 years, 
you will find that the population of 
the U.S. was around 145 million. 
Our. growth has totaled 30 million 
in that period. And in 1945, it was 
estimated that bakers used 120 mil- 
lion hundredweights of flour. The 
current estimate is close to 160 mil- 
lion, a gain of 40 million hundred- 
weights, If that figure is accurate 
we have increased use of flour by 
33% in the same period that popu- 
lation has gained only 20%,” said 
Mr. Clemens. 

Looking ahead a comparab!e time 
period to 1970, Mr. Clemens said 





ABA HONORS FRED COBB 
WITH LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


CHICAGO—Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., re- 
ceived the highest accolade to be 
conferred by the American Bakers 
Assn. when he was unanimously 
elected an honorary life member at 
the annual ABA convention recently 
held here. He has been chairman of 
the board of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery 
for 28 years. During those years he 
has served—or is serving—as presi- 
dent, chairman or director of six 
state and national bakers’ organiza- 
tions. Some of these jobs were held 
simultaneously. A man with varied 
interests, Mr. Cobb has been a di- 
rector of the Green Bay Packers 
since 1932. He has been a director 
of the Green Bay baseball club since 
1940. Other directorships and chair- 
manships include those of the Green 
Bay Chamber of Commerce, the 
county Red Cross, the Community 
Chest and the Green Bay Packing 
Co. He also is an active member 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Magicians. 





it is expected that our population 
will reach the 200 million mark by 
that year, an increase not far from 
15%. 

“If we increase our flour use by 
only the rate of population increase, 
we will need more than 180 million 
hundredweights. But there is no rea- 
son why we should sit still and be 
content with an increase in business 
based on more pcople demanding 
food. We can also increase the indi- 
vidual use of our products. All this 
adds up to steady increase in vol- 
ume, provided we combine our ef- 
forts to build not only as our coun- 
try builds, but to build still higher 
through our combined effort,’ Mr. 
Clemens said. 

“Now more than ever we must 
look to improvement of facilities 
where needed. Look at the prospects 
for bread alone. All figures still in- 
dicate that per capita demand holds 
near the five-slice a day level. We 
can get this up to six, which means 
a 20% increase. Add that increase 
of 20% to an increase of 15% in 
population and you can see what that 
would mean in each bakery. The 
greater business cannot be handled 
by a bakery which stands still.” 

William G. Caples, vice president 
of Inland Steel Co., told the whole- 
sale branch that present anti-trust 
laws are not the way to regulate 
unions or curb union corruption. Mr. 
Caples said, “These laws were con- 
ceived to meet a special and particu- 
lar type of power—that of business. 
They are aimed at abuses of that 
power, hitting at combinations in 
restraint of trade and agreements 
which tend to impede the free flow 
of commerce.” 

“New methods, new machinery, 
new products and new trends in con- 
sumer shopping habits must not only 
be studied but in some instances the 
baker must take leadership in speed- 
ing and perfecting these new develop- 
ments,” Mr. Clemens concluded. 

Second General Session 


An expanded program of promo- 
tion by the flour milling industry in 
cooperation with the baking industry 
was discussed. 

It includes expanded promotional 
activity of both the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program and the Wheat Flour 
Institute, and replaces the medical 


advertising of the baking industry 
with a similar program of the Wheat 
Flour Institute. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
ABA, called attention to an “im- 
portant shift” in the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, with additional funds 
allowing the program to add two 
members to the nutrition field staff, 
and expand its activities in develop- 
ing promotional material for schools 
such as film strips, motion pictures, 
and additional literature. Mr. Kelley 
termed results of conferences  be- 
tween millers and wheat growers and 
bakers as “progress of a_ concrete 
nature.” 

The expanded program by the flour 
millers was related by Donald H. 
Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
president of the Millers National 
Federation. Mr. Wilson hailed the ap- 
pearance of millers on the bakers’ 
program as an indication of the “full 
and public recognition of the mutual 
concern of both miller and baker for 
a common problem.” 

“Call it declining per capita con- 
sumption, call it the problem of how 

(Turn to GENERAL SESSION, page 46) 
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THE STORY OF BREAD 
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INSPECTION—Posters prepared by 
grade school children in a national 
contest are inspected by L. E. Caster, 
Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, IIL, 
left, chairman of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and Mr. Clemens. The 
posters were part of display on ex- 
hibit during the ABA convention. 


Allied Trades Reelects Officers for 1959; 
Presents Plaque Honoring Gordon Smith 


CHICAGO—The 38th annual meet- 
ing of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, held here during the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn., featured a presenta- 
tion to the “daddy” of the ATBI, 
Gordon Smith, Smith Baking Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

All officers of the association were 
re-elected. They are: President, Wil- 
liam A. Lohman, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; first vice president, 
T. E. Lauder, Ekco Engineering Co., 
Chicago; second vice president, J. 
Miles Decker, J. Miles Decker Co., 
Baltimore, Md., and Claude Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, continuing as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Three directors were elected, with 


terms expiring in 1961: Seth Wood, 
E. M. Noel Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
division of American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Richmond, Va., and 
Harold Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym 
Co., Perryville, Pa. 

Walter Rose, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, IIl., substituted 
as toastmaster for Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., who did not attend because of 
illness. 

Eleven members of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry were 
named honorary life members—these 
eleven are all first year members 
who joined the ATBI in 1920 and 
who have continued their member- 


(Turn to ATBI, page 46) 





GORDON SMITH HONORED—The “daddy” of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry was honored at a breakfast meeting during the annual convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. in Chicago. Gordon Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala., is shown above with Albert R. Fleischmann of Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York (left), who presented him with a bronze plaque citing Mr. 
Smith for originating the idea of the ATBI more than 40 years ago. ATBI 
membership consists of representatives of ingredient and equipment suppliers 
to bakers. The group assists bakers in promotional, production and quality 
campaigns. Both Gordon Smith, who is 87, and his son, J. Roy Smith, have 
served as president of the American Bakers Assn. 
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CAKE, YOUNG EXECUTIVES SCENES — Speakers at the wholesale cake 
branch session at the American Bakers Assn.’s annual convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, were (left to right): A. L. Locksey, General Baking 
Co., New York, N.Y.; branch chairman Richard J. Levy, Kingston (Pa.) 
Cake Co., Inc.; Clifford W. Isaacson, Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., and 
James R. Phelan, Bakers Weekly,,.New York, N. Y. (Center) left to right: 
branch chairman Paul V. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Inc., Erie, Pa.; guest speak- 
er Hugh A. Wichert, Detroit, Mich., business consultant, and Ernest B. 
Hueter, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., at the Young Bakery 







sale bread branch session of the American Bakers Assn.’s national convention 
were (left to right): R. C. Storey, American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York City; Joseph J. McCormick, manager, dealer relations, Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., New York, and Harold L. Budde, Decatur, IIL, 
president of the Purity Baking Co. Mr. Budde was chairman of the wholesale 
bread branch. (Right) The Alumni Assocation of the American Institute of 





BRANCH SESSIONS—Speakers at the home service branch session of the 
American Bakers Assn.’s 58th annual convention were (left to right): Martin 
De Witt, Hall Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio; James Williamson, Home Service 
Bakers, New York, N.Y.; branch chairman Maurice B. Clark, Colonial Bak- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Carl H. Littman, Omar Inc., Omaha, Neb., and 
D. W. Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. (Right) Speakers at 


* 


ABA CONVENTION SCENES—Viewing bread essay exhibit on display at the 
58th annual convention of the American Bakers Assn. at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, were (left to right): Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., and E. F. Davidson, Davidson Baking Co., Portland, Ore. (Center) Rep- 
resentatives of the Zinsmaster Baking Co. in attendance at the annual con- 
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Executives meeting. Mr. Hueter. succeeded Mr. Dwyer as chairman of the 
group. (Right) Members of the ABA safety committee meeting during the 
annual convention were (left to right, standing): Thomas B. Schmidt, Capital 
Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; Lloyd Feuchtenberger, Jr., Betsy Ross Bak- 
eries, Inc., Bluefield, West Va., and E. R. Zimmerman, American Bakeries 
Co., Chicago. Seated (left to right): D. H. Mackaman, Campbell Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, Texas; committee chairman Frank J. 


Wirken, then with Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo., and ABA 
secretary Harold Fiedler, Chicago. 


Baking held a luncheon meeting during the ABA annual convention. Among 
those attending were (left to right): Charles Ulie, of the AIB, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Alumni Association; William Walmsley, dean emeritus of the 
AIB School of Baking; Evan Evon, Fasano Pie Co., Chicago, alumni president; 
Lawrence Flaherty, Continental Baking Co., Hammond, Ind., vice president, 
and Robert English, director of the AIB school. The AIB received considerable 
recognition because of its 40th anniversary. 


- lite Bex j 


the multiple-unit retail branch session were (left to right): Robert C. Awrey, 
Awrey Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; John S. Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; John C. MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. MacAlpine & Son, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Lawrence E. Pile, Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; branch 
chairman Thomas H. Flood, Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, and branch co-chair- 
man Sidney Silber, Silber’s Bakery, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 








vention were (left to right): Aaron J. Petersen, Minneapolis; Harry W. Zins- 
master and Roger McLean of Duluth, Minn., and Carl R. Bergquist, Minne- 
apolis. (Right) George J. Emrich, left, and Fred W. Kaeppel of the Emrich 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, were two of the early registrants. The convention 
attendance was approximately 1,400. 


Flour Market 
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Flour Buying Slow During October 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 
American Baker Staff 


AKERS across the country 

bought little flour during Octo- 
ber, preferring, instead, to work 
down old contract balances on the 
one hand while, on the other, holding 
fast to the belief that record wheat 
supplies will bring down prices to a 
more satisfactory level in the months 
ahead. The month was dominated by 
a continuance of light “free market” 
wheat stocks and firm prices in many 
areas, although a softer tone was evi- 
dent at the end. 

As November opened there were 
several indications of this change. 
Hard winter wheat flour prices were 
lower than Oct. 1, though still not 
down sufficiently to stir many bakers 
to action. Cash wheat prices in many 
areas of the Southwest, excepting 
Kansas City, were far enough above 
the net loan to draw a little more 
wheat to market. But the greatest 
pressure on prices, it appeared, was 
the widespread movement of wheat 
out of storage positions to make room 
for other crops offering a more profi- 
table return. This movement fostered 
some selling of wheat. 

In the spring wheat mills area, by 
contrast, cash wheat and flour prices 
were firm all of October. Bakery 
flour prices remained at least 12¢ 
above levels of mid-August. Although 
some indications of softening were 
occurring in the Southwest as No- 
vember opened, it appeared that No- 
vember would still follow the slow 
buying pattern of October, barring 
some unexpected alteration of the 
market situation. Despite the down- 
turn of hard winter prices in Octo- 
ber, the month ended with bakery 
flour still 15¢ above August quota- 
tions. Wheat arrivals at Kansas City 
remained fairly light, due to prices 
fully 15¢ below loan in that market, 
contrasted with prices in other parts 
of the Southwest. 

As November opened, there was 
another indication that prices could 
soften more. The millfeed market was 
showing signs of strength, giving 
mills a broader area for adjusting 
flour prices, if so inclined. The most 
specific fact that November appears 
to offer for bakers—as opposed to 
September and October when prices 
were strong—is this softening trend. 


Ineligible Wheat 
Still Big Factor 


October brought a little more spe- 
cific information on the quantity of 
wheat from the 1958 Southwest crop 
ineligible for government loan and, 
thereby, a potentially strong bearish 
price factor. Millers and commercial 
wheat traders will be watching re- 
ports on this situation more closely 
as the year draws to a close, and bak- 
ers will do well to pursue the same 
course. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, as of Oct. 1, estimated total of 
ineligible wheat at 400 million bush- 
els, of a total outturn near 1,449 mil- 
lion bushels. Although the outlook 
for absorption of the 1958 crop by ex- 
port interests is more optimistic than 
a year ago, the huge size of the total 
crop—and the ineligible wheat—can 


only be interpreted as bearish. Au- 
thoritative market analysts believe 
that the flow of wheat to market 
from now on will be fairly regular, in 
contrast to meager offerings in Sep- 
tember and October. This is based on 
consideration of the costs to growers 
of retaining and storing wheat, along 
with meeting personal property taxes. 
It is likely that the end result will 
be more downward pressure on flour 
and wheat prices. 


Cash Wheat Prices 
Show Mixed Trends 


Light receipts in the spring wheat 
mills area kept cash wheat and flour 
prices strong throughout October, 
with wheat of 14% protein 1@2¢ 
higher Oct. 31 than at the start of 
the month. Flour prices fluctuated 
little, as a result, and ended October 
unchanged. Wheat futures at Minne- 
apolis lost about 1¢ for the month. 

As October closed, however, the 
cash price of most spring wheats 
had climbed substantially above net 
loan—12¢ in some instances—to fos- 
ter the belief that more wheat may 
be drawn to market. Between Oct. 31 
and Nov. 4 spring wheat premiums 
started downward, the first break in 
some weeks. As a result, spring 
wheat bakery flour prices by the 
close Nov. 4 were 7¢ lower than the 
last week of October. 

In the Southwest, however, the Oc- 
tober trend indicated bearishness. 
Cash wheat dropped 3@4¢ for the 
month. The basic futures price was 
down 1%¢, and flour prices for bak- 
ery types dropped approximately 18¢. 


Loan Tie-Up Still 
Balancing Factor 


Total removal of wheat from the 
market by placement under govern- 
ment loan must still be considered 
a potent factor in forestalling any 
major drop in flour and wheat prices. 
As previously reported, the large 
quantities of wheat already entered 
under the loan program have retained 
prices at remarkably firm levels con- 


sidering the record size of the total 
crop. Some market authorities con- 
sider it possible that wheat tied up 
under loan could reach, or even go 
beyond, 500 million to 600 million 
bushels by expiration of the eligibility 
date at the end of January. 


Record Production 
Still Highly Bearish 


The record size of the 1958 total 
wheat outturn continues to be the 
factor giving the most concern at the 
trading level, and even in the high 
circles where government policy is 
determined. It will continue to exert 
price pressure, probably bearish, de- 
spite temporary shortages of wheat 
due to the government’s loan program 
or any possible increase in exports. 
At 1,449 million bushels, 1958 produc- 
tion is, without doubt, more than 50% 
over 1957 and 30% above average. 

Added to the foregoing is the car- 
ryover from previous years, bringing 
total wheat supplies for the current 
marketing year to more than 2.3 bil- 
lion bushels—largest in history. Even 
after fulfilling all prospective needs 
at the most optimistic level of wheat 
disappearance, it is highly probable, 
in the opinion of USDA, that the car- 
ryover next July 1 will be over 1.3 
billion bushels, or 25% greater than 
ever before. Bakers can, without dif- 
ficulty, see the possible impact on 
flour and wheat prices. 
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1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Packaging Awards 


MILWAUKEE—Two bakery pack- 
ages produced by Milprint, Inc., won 
three first place awards in the recent 
1958 national flexible packaging 
awards competition. The awards were 
presented to Roy Hanson, vice pres- 
ident of Milprint. 

One of the awards, for a bakery 
item, was won by three laminated 
foil cookie bags produced by Milprint 
for the Jackson Cookie Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. A series of four roto- 
gravure individual cellophane wrap- 
pers for Ry-Krisp crackers won the 
other two first place awards. 





Summary of Flour Quotations 





Oct. 31 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 

Chicago 
EN, Ee ee 5.60@6.10 
Spring high gluten ................. — Fe 
eee -@. 
Spring standard ........ 5.50@6.00 
Spring first clear ..... 





Hard winter short ... 
Hard winter standard .... 
Hard winter first clear ... 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standar 
Soft winter 





Se aretaesretics ..»-@6.70 
5.70@5.90 
straight @ 








Soft winter first clear --@4.95 
EN os sinned ecdeweats awe 4.99@5.00 
I ove von acdc ns commas 4.24@4.25 
New York 
Spring high gluten ................. 6.77@6.87 
NE CG oc0) 3.5 0: 0:0.018.0:6:0.0.00 gmieiee 6.47@6.57 
ee eee ee 6.37@6.47 
Spring first clear ........... 6.00@6.25 
Hard winter short ........ 6.12@6.22 
Hard winter standard ... 5. er pe - 
Hard winter first clear ..... -@. 
Soft winter short patent . -@. 
te. re 5.25@5.65 
Soft winter first clear .............. -@. 
I Ne a6 aa sw 5 50d wegen 5. 40@5. 50 
Pe I ES oe aw nace comewisienes -@. 


*100-lb. papers. ¢Bakery wheat ew | in 100- Ib. 


Mpls. Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 
6.04@6.14 a os --@... 6.60@6.80 
5.74@5.84 ... os --@5.85 6.30@6.50 
5.64@5.74 ...@... --@5.75 6.20@6.45 
5.38@5.53 ...@... --@5.55 5.73@6.03 

, ‘ --» 5.30@5.40 ...@5.50 5.97@6.36 

cee Oi 5.20@5.25 ...@5.35 5.82@6.26 

S © 4.35@4.80 ...@4.95 5.52@5.73 

Kee oad <—— oe 7.43@7.74 

~ ae eee oF 6.22@7.04 

i Se a ..-@4.90 5.37@5.77 

cg a, wes a Pe ...@4.55 4.82@5.37 
4.67@4.77 ee ...@... 5.49@5.54 
3.92@4.02 De --@... 4.74@4.79 

Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
6.90@7.00 6.84@6.94 6.70@6.80 > 65 
6.60@6.70 6.54@6.64 6.40@6.60 6.35@6.55 
6.50@6.60 6.44@6.54 6.30@6.50 6.15@6.35 
6.45@6.55 6.02@6.27 6.10@6.47 5.60@5.90 
5.80@5.90 6.15@6.26 6.03@6.08 5.75@5.90 
5.70@5.80 6.00@6.1!| 5.88@5.98 5.60@5.70 

— ae 2 .--@... 4.55@4.85 

— — = — ay re Har 

— 5.27@5.67 ...@... 4.90@5.15 

emcee «Gees .--@... 4.25@4.65 
5.50@5.60 ...@... 5.35@5.39 ...@... 

— Soe ‘pete <a pet 


papers. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Oct. Oct. 
» at, 
—I958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 44% 34%2 42% 42% 
INE jo udasaesccas 742 60% 74 73% 
Cont. Baking Co. 465% 27% 46% 45 
a, & ee 106 99 - 104% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. ... 51 33% 47 49% 
Gen. Baking Co. .... 13% 9% 12% 12% 
ou, Oe 141 125 140% 138 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 71 48 66 67% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 85% 60% 81'2 B80! 
ae 117) 105 ++. 108 
Merck & Co. ...... 73% 36% 67/2 69 
ee eee 86 74 78'2 79" 
Nati. Biscuit Co. ... 51 4\% 47% 47% 
be ee Re 168 149% 154 150%, 
Pillsbury Co. ....... 65 422 64 64%, 
Procter & Gamble .. 73'/2 55 71% 72% 
St. Regis Paper Co... 45'2 26% 442 43 
Std. Brands, Inc. ... 60 40's 57% 59% 
Sterling Drug ....... 442 29% 41% 41% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 90 72 85% 86 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 37 27/2 27% 28% 
Ward Baking Co. ... 14 11% 12 12% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 86% 89 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pid. 2.2006. 94 
St. Regis Paper Co., '$4.40 Pfd. 96% 97 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 92 95 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 89% 89% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Oct. Oct. 
24, 31, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry fe. Corp. ... 6% 3% 5% 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. ... 445 241 436 442 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. .. 35 27 33 33 
Wagner Baking 
eer 74 56 sek Cae 
Wallace & Tiernan 
eeeiaenenaanak 34% 24 32% 332 
nae not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & order Corp. of 
New York, Pid. eee 99 101% 
Horn & Hardest Gore. of 
ew Tere, GO PG. cc cwicccces 117% 118 
i Ch” ccna keke che bh eead 24% 24% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........... 2% 3% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Oct. 
7, 
—1958— 1958 1958 


High Low Close Close 
5.00 3.25 4.60 5.00 
55 45 -.. 54% 





— ‘Bakeries ... .. 8 5% 8 7% 

—_. Food Prod. ... _ 2.50 . as . 25 
49 37 ah “3 

cate Food, A 40 29 * 
50 40 

ie Bakeries ...... 10% 7 8/2 ath 

Gen. Bakeries ...... 7.00 4.90 7.00 6.87'2 

SHG. Grands ccccccee *48 486 *39 53% 


*Less than board lot. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Student-Technician 
Joins AIB Staff 


CHICAGO — Pauline K. Persing, 
candidate for a master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago, has joined the 
scientific staff of the American In- 
stitute of Baking as a laboratory 
technician. She will be working with 
Dr. William K. Calhoun in the ani- 
mal nutrition lab on the study of the 
availability of nutrients from wheat, 
flour and bread. 

Miss Persing has done undergradu- 
ate work at both the University of 
New Mexico and University of Ore- 
gon. The project in which she will 
assist Dr. Calhoun is a part of the 
over-all research on the _ nutritive 
value of wheat, flour and bread sup- 
ported by a grant from the Max C. 
Fleischmann Foundation. 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 


Atkinson 
delivers it! 








BINS FOR TESTING. Only a mill with big storage capacity can spare bins Ts 
for test purposes only. Before sacking or bulk loading, Atkinson flour fai! 
gets complete tests. IT’S BIN CHECKED*—and it’s uniform. LF 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Don't take less than you can get from ATKINSON —- 


ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS 
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Effect of Future Market on 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Wholesale Branch Discussed 


CHICAGO—The baking industry’s 
important stake in the expansion of 
the nation and its future purchasing 
power received considerable atten- 
tion during the wholesale bread 
branch session of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. annual meeting here. 

Following a branch luncheon, Har- 
old L. Budde, president of the Purity 
Baking Company of Illinois, Decatur, 
Ill., reviewed the program to include 
several talks on economics and dis- 
tribution, advertising, and a report 
on a new system of continuous mix- 
ing of bread dough. 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser, department 
of sociology of the University of Chi- 
cago, appraised tomorrow’s market 
with the view of helping the whole- 
sale baker prepare for this coming 
market, which he defined as “people 
with purchasing power.’”’ Dr. Hauser 
examined basic trends which in his 
opinion give a clue to tomorrow’s 
markets. He spoke of the population 
of the U.S. as one of the two key ele- 
ments which make up the American 
market and traced trends in popula- 
tion growth to the present 175 mil- 
lion person level. He spoke of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census projections 
of this national population growth 
which indicate a total population of 
207 to 228 million persons by 1975. 

“This figure means that in the 25 
years between 1950 and 1975, the U.S. 
stands to increase by from 56 to 77 
million persons,” Dr. Hauser said. 
The number of households is likely 
to increase by from 19 to 24 million 
to reach a total of from 62 to 67 mil- 
lions. The speaker recommended that 
the cycle in the rate of household for- 
mation must be taken into account, 
as well as the fact that there are now 
only 3.5 persons per household as 
compared to 5.8 persons 150 years 
ago when the censuses were started. 
Dr. Hauser suggested that households 
will continue to decrease in size be- 
cause the shift of families away from 
the large family system may offset 
the increased number of children per 
family. 


Metropolitan Areas Increase 


Even more striking than the dra- 
matic total population increase has 
been the increase in metropolitan 
area population, Dr. Hauser said. He 
termed this of the greatest market- 
ing significance and felt that a con- 
tinuance of present trends will re- 
sult in about two thirds of the mar- 
ket of the country as measured by 
population being found in 200 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas. 

Important changes in nativity and 
race composition of our population 
are also in store, the expert suggest- 
ed, as well as basic changes in the 
ages of workers. Impending changes 
in the length of the work week, utili- 
zation of leisure time, increasing ed- 
ucation, and changing value systems 
will vitally affect the market of the 
future, he said. 

Dr. Hauser feels that tomorrow’s 
market constitutes one of the great- 
est challenges and opportunities ever 
to confront the American business 
community. 

“Total national population growth 
alone constitutes a major challenge, 
because it is necessary for the Amer- 
ican economy to expand in the next 
25 years to provide goods and ser- 
vices for an additional 56 to 77 mil- 
lion Americans consuming at the high 
American level of living.” He feels 
that the market wil! be larger and 
more accessible than it has ever been 


before but feels the basic challenge 
to American business will continue to 
be that challenge afforded by the op- 
portunity to continue to serve the 
people and to contribute to the con- 
tinued rise in the level of living. 
Decline in Outlets Traced 

Another technical discussion of 
marketing futures was contained in 
“Your Customers—Today and Tomor- 
row” by Joseph J. McCormick, Quali- 
ty Bakers of America Cooperative, 
New York. He used figures on super- 
market and food chain growth to 
show the market for baked foods 
sales—500,000 grocery stores in the 
late 20’s have shrunk to 300,000, with 
the unaffiliated independents show- 
ing the greatest decline but voluntary 
and cooperative stores as well as su- 
permarkets also declining in number 
of outlets. 

The voluntary and _ cooperative 
groups of stores have made tremen- 
dous progress from a sales stand- 
point, Mr. McCormick said. In 1947 
these groups had 29% of total food 
store sales. Ten years later they were 
reported to have 44% while the per- 
centage of food sales through chain 
stores remained practically constant 
at somewhere in the neighborhood of 
37%. The unaffiliated independents 
during the past 10 years have seen 
their portion of total food store sales 
decline from 33% to 19%. 

This reduction in their primary 
market has caused many wholesale 
bakers to look more closely at the 
changing picture of their customers, 
and Mr. McCormick also called at- 
tention to the substantial increase in 
the restaurant industry, with this 
former market for baked foods taking 
over a considerable amount of baking 
itself. 

“Many restaurant operators have 
gone to baking their own sweet 
baked food items because they feel 
the present commercial baked items 
are not rich enough,” Mr. McCor- 
mick said. “Bakers are said to build 
their preducts to sell at a price— 
perhaps the baker should bake the 
high quality roll and then not be 
afraid to ask a fair price. The case 
is not lost for the wholesale baker 
who will get close to the restaurant 
operator, analyze his business and 
get in step with the changing think- 
ing of today’s progressive restaurant 
owners.” 

New trends in the distribution 
system were reviewed for the whole- 
salers by Dr. Charles C. Slater, Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
He talked about the changes in food 
store requirements which have result- 
ed in the past few years in an expan- 
sion of the bakery rack into the 
bakery department. 

Bakery departments with a full 
line of sweet gocds and some show- 
manship in the display have yielded 
up to 10% of the volume of well-run 
large supermarkets—in contrast to 
the 2 or 3% volume of a bread rack. 
With an over-all margin in excess 
of 15%, an almost daily turnover, 
this makes the bakery department 
one of the most valuable departments 
in the store. This need for good spe- 
cialty departments, high profit and 
customer interest has caused many 
chains to develop their own bread 
and baked foods production. 

Dr. Slater told the wholesale bak- 
ers that over half of the 40-odd bil- 
lion dollar food store market is con- 
trolled in less than 25 offices—these 
25 offices of the large chains, cooper- 


atives and voluntaries control more 
than half of all the nation’s food 
store sales. While over 200,000 food 
stores are not affiliated, their im- 
portance is shrinking, now account- 
ing for only 19% of store sales, but 
possibly as much as 25% of the vol- 
ume of bakery product sales. 
Market Changing Rapidly 

“The market is changing rapidly 
and somebody has to get in step to 
keep up with the parade. There is 
plenty cf volume in the small stores 
and the present commissioned driver 
system of selling with stale return 
privilege is almost ideally suited to 
serve these small stores,” Dr. Slater 
said. “If we take out the 33% of 
sales done by private label, it means 
that the small stores account for as 
much as 40% of the present re- 
maining market for-the wholesale 
bakery. Nc one in business would 
throw away over 40% of their mar- 
ket to try to work out a system to 
serve the chain stores, with their 
notorious reputation for crushing sup- 
pliers,” Dr. Slater said. 

Dr. Slater suggested a middle 
course between supplying only large 
stores and supplying only small stores 
with a partial hedge by joint supply- 
ing efforts through bakery owner 
distribution companies, the use of 
food brokers and the development of 
bakery merchandising plans. 

Ivan Hill, executive vice president 
of the advertising agency of Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, Inc., Chicago, defend- 
ed the science of advertising by 
showing how important it is in 
modern-day merchandising. 

Mr. Hill drew a parallel between 
the automobile industry and the bak- 
ing business, using the decline in 
automobile companies: “Do you sup- 
pose we will see a decline of the 
number of wholesale bread bakers to 
a small handful, plus the chain store- 
owner bakeries? Then, since bread is 
such a politically interesting subject, 
maybe the anti-trust division will go 
after the big bakers along with auto- 
mobiles, steel and other business 
groups.” 

Mr. Hill feels the nation must be 
much more concerned with the politi- 
cal values in advertising than it has 
been. 

“I think any manufacturer who 
wishes to keep from having to merge 
or integrate or go out of business 
should study carefully how advertis- 
ing can be used to maintain his in- 
dependence. If he has a brand name 
for his product, or if he thinks 
strongly about the individuality of 
his company, he should study most 
carefully the importance of that 
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brand name in maintaining his free 
dom.” 

A chance for the small baker was 
found in Mr. Hill’s statement that 
smaller manufacturers should move 
toward highest possible quality 
in their products. “Therein is their 
chance to compete profitably and to 
progress,” Mr. Hill said, “since large 
companies tend first to concentrate 
on producing more efficiently the 
functional needs of a society. Today 
in an inflationary economy, the trend 
is toward higher and higher quality 
in products, and the best profit op- 
portunity is to meet this quality de- 
mand,” he said. Mr. Hill asked the 
wholesalers if they did not believe 
that in recent years too many bakers 
have become so mechanization and 
automation happy that they have 
failed tc manufacture a demand for 
their product. 


“When you mechanize be sure to 
advertise,’ Mr. Hill said. “That 
should be a slogan to paste on every 
new piece of bakery equipment. The 
more efficient your equipment, the 
more prcfits you lose if you do not 
increase the demand for your prod- 
uct.” 

The speaker also warned that 
mechanization should never be under- 
taken just to save dollars. 

Another warning for the baking 
industry was voiced by Mr. Hill: “It 
is extremely questionable whether 
downgrading the price can stimulate 
total bread volume. And unless your 
product appeals to more than func- 
tional needs, you may inevitably be 
overcome by the survival strength of 
chains and their ‘functional efficien- 
ce.” 
The independent wholesale baker 
in his opinion should not compete 
with the big baker or with the chains 
in trying to make the lowest price 
loaf of bread. “The small fellow 
should let the big ones bust their 
heads trying to make a product as 
good as his.” 

The final comment during the 
wholesale bread session was by Rich- 
ard C. Storey, vice president of the 
bakery machinery division of the 
American Machine and Foundry Co. 
of New York. He introduced to the 
wholesalers his company’s new meth- 
od of continuous mixing of bread 
doughs. The ‘Amflow’” method of 
bread production is the replacing of 
conventional equipment with three 
units—liquid sponge tanks, a mixing 
and panning unit, and a hydraulic 
drive for the entire system. The group 
of machinery was demonstrated to 
the wholesalers by a color sound 
movie. 








4 oe 


CONVENTION REGISTRATION—Mrs. Lucile Trebing, in charge of regis- 
tration for the American Bakers Assn.’s annual convention, pins badge on 
William M. Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, ABA chairman, 
while Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary, looks on. The convention was held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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is your bagging operation 


OVER-ENGINEERED? 





You need the new SOUTHLAND PACKER! 


IT’S VERSATILE! This one compact unit handles the entire range of 
feed products (except those of high molasses content). 

IT’S SIMPLE! Just one scale system, not two or three—fewer moving 
parts and wear points. 

QUICK CHANGE-OVER! A single, simple adjustment changes 
from 25-Ib. to 50-Ib. to 100-Ib. bags . . . in merely a matter of minutes. 
HIGH PRODUCTION! Up to twenty 25-lb. or 50-lb. bags per 
minute, or twelve or more 100-lb. bags, with accurate weight. 
DURABLE, RUGGED! Heavier, more rigid construction—generous 
use of stainless steel and non-corroding nylon bushings. 


The SOUTHLAND costs less, saves more . . . less spillage and 
dusting; minimum headroom and floor space; simple installation and 
maintenance. Enthusiastic users say it’s ‘‘tops’’ in dependability. 


All this, complete, less conveyor 


only $2900 


f:o0.b. Chattanooga 


Individual ___ 
DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY Company 
HASE BAG COMPA! a 


Packaging Specialists for over 100 years 


City, Zone, State 








SEE /T IN ACTION 


AT Midwest FEED 
PRODUCTION SCHOOL 












CHASE BAG COMPANY 


525 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 


Please send me free complete information on the new SOUTHLAND PACKER. 
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COOPERATIVE CONFERENCE—Members of the American Bakers Co- 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


operative, Inc., met recently for their 10th annual bakery executives’ con- 
ference. Topics covered ranged from ways to increase profits to dealer rela- 
tions, economical truck operations, bakery production, purchasing and ac- 
counting. One entire day was devoted to a presentation of ABC’s 1959 ad- 
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vertising program and the various media involved. Specialists from a broad 
range of industries allied with baking appeared during the conference to back- 
ground members on the latest products, techniques and innovations available 
to the baking industry. ABC executives from all parts of the country partici- 
pated in the conference. 





Los Angeles Master Bakers Hold Annual 


Convention, Issue Special Awards 


LOS ANGELES—The Master Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. of Los Angeles re- 
cently conducted its annual conven- 
tion and “gold medal’”’ competition, to 
select outstanding members and prod- 
ucts, at the Los Angeles Breakfast 
Club. In addition to a wide variety of 
bread and pastry displays, allied 
firms exhibited new products, equip- 
ment and special promotional pieces. 
The theme of the meeting was “Aids 
to Bakers.” 


SPRING 


The California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corp., Ltd., displayed a vari- 
ety of colored, smoothly finished 
icings in various shades and textures. 
Special snap-on ornaments, figurines 
and floral arrangements for wedding 
cakes were displayed by the Lewin 
Novelty & Imports Co., Los Angeles. 

Procter & Gamble exhibited sever- 
al ideas for bakers, including a plas- 
tic lettering stencil for icing Thanks- 
giving cakes and Hallowe'en advertis- 





An outstanding value 
where an intermediate 
patent fits the picture 


HUBBARE 


SINCE 1879 


"MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





ing streamers which were given to 
bakers. 

General Mills, Ine., displayed ad- 
vertising aids for bakers, including 
streamers, window display cards and 
paper bags gaily printed in black and 
orange Hallowe’en pictures on the 
theory that by the time the customer 
reaches home with a loaf of bread so 
colorfully wrapped she will remember 
to buy something special for Hal- 
lowe’en. 

The C. J. Gardner Co. of Los An- 
geles exhibited steel products used 
by bakers. These included ingredient 
can dollies equipped with easy-rolling 
ball bearing casters and capable of 
holding galvanized flour or ingredient 
cans. 

Also exhibited was a variety of 
ovens, cooking utensils, shortenings 
and novelty cake decoraticns. 

Special Awards 

Following the annual MBA ban- 
quet and entertainment, merit cer- 
tificates and silver and gold cups 
were presented, as follows: 

Pies: A gold cup was presented to 
Donner Bakery, West Covina, Cal.; 
a silver cup to Weiss Bakery, Bell- 
flower, and a merit certificate to 
Bakemaster Bakery, Culver City. 

Layer Cakes: Gold cup to Plusco’s 
Fine Pastries, Canoga Park; silver 
cup to Grace Pastry Shop, Los An- 
geles; merit certificate to Howard 
Arthur Bakery, Glendale. 

Novelty Cake: Gold cup to Hum- 
phrey’s Bakery, Los Angeles; silver 
cup to Eitel’s Bakery, West Covina; 
merit certificates to Community Bak- 
ery, Los Angeles; Ackerman’s Bak- 
ery, San Jose, and California Poly- 
technic Junior College, bakery divi- 
sion. Competition was so keen in this 
division that two additional certifi- 
cates were awarded. 

Wedding Cakes: Gold cup to Han- 
sen’s Bakery, Los Angeles; silver cup 
to Howard Arthur Bakery, Glendale; 
merit certificate to Grace’s Pastry 
Shop, Los Angeles. 


Cookies: Gold cup to Howard 


Arthur Bakery, Glendale; silver cup 
to Weiss Bakery, Bellflower; merit 


certificate to Swiss Pastry, Santa 
Monica. 
Doughnuts: Gcld cup to Grace's 


Pastry Shop, Los Angeles; silver cup 


to Plusco’s Fine Pastries, Canoga 
Park; merit certificate to Lillian’s 
Pastry, Inglewood. 

Puff Paste: Gold cup to Grace's 


Pastries, Los Angeles; silver cup to 
Bakemaster Bakeries, Redondo 
Beach; merit certificate to, Plusco’s 
Fine Pastries, Canoga Park. 

Assorted Pastries: Gold cup to 
Swiss Pastry, Santa Monica; silver 
cup to Ackerman’s Bakery, San Jose; 
merit certificate to Elwell’s Bakery, 
Los Angeles. 

Sweet Goods: Gold cup to Morse 


Pastry, Los Angeles; silver cup to 
Douglas Aircraft, Torrance; merit 


certificate to Grace’s Pastries, Los 
Angeles. 

Variety Breads: Gold cup to Bake- 
master Bakeries, Culver City; silver 
cup to Bakemaster Bakeries, Re- 
dondo Beach; merit certificate to 
Highland Bakery, Los Angeles. 

White Bread: Gold cup to Bake- 
master Bakery, Redondo Beach; sil- 
ver cup to California Bakery, Culver 
City; merit certificate to Weiss Bak- 
ery, Bellflower. 

Special Awards: Special trophy for 
baker who did the most good for the 
industry (a perpetual trophy), to 
Charles Plusco, Plusco’s Fine Pas- 
tries, Canoga Park; special award for 
meritorious service to the association 
to George Zumi of Grace’s Bakeries, 
Los Angeles. 

Decorative Cakes: Gold cup to 
Withem’s Bakery, San Diego; silver 
cup to Bakemaster Bakeries, Redon- 
do Beach; merit certificate to Grace’s 
Pastries, Los Angeles. 





EREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION DATES 
OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The 1959 
annual Oklahoma-Arkansas_ bakers’ 
convention will be held March 15, 16 
and 17, place to be announced, ac- 
cording to J. C. Summers, secretary. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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purchased both the business and 
e e equipment and took over a long term 
ql PR ee - lease on the building. Mr. Frankel’s 
hugng the Baker’s Doorbell fe 
vise the business. Mr. Donegan will 
remain as a consultant. 
* 
Angelo Genvarelli, owner of Bess Continental Baking Co., is building Valley, Minn., has been moved to re- Melvin Bass has opened a retail 
Eaton Donuts, Westerly, R.I., has anew $100,000 distribution plant and modeled quarters next to the Union bakery at 1365 Prosperity Ave., 
opened a second shop at 1906 Elm- _ thrift store on Infirmary Rd., oppo- State Bank. North St. Paul, Minn. 
wood Ave., Warwick, R.I. site Ely Village, in Elyria, Ohio. The +t @ 
* center is expected to accommodate Dugan’s Donuts, 605 Cleveland St., Carver Specialties Co., bakers of 
The Grand Bakery, 2263 E. Grand baked foods sufficient to service 26 Elyria, Ohio, has been sold to Ed- fruit cakes, Houston, Texas, have 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa, is moving to routes. ward Frankel, Elyria, by the former started construction of a new bakery 
a new location at 412 E. Sixth St. e owner, L. F. Donegan, who has op- and office building which, it is hoped, 
The firm is operated by August Tim- The Quality Bakery at Brown’s erated it for 10 years. Mr. Frankel will be in use on or about Nov. 15. 
merman. 
e 
Patsy DeVito, Watertown, N.Y., 
and Peter Sirtoli have organized the 
Northern Bakery Supply Co. Mr. Sir- 
toli is from Evans Mills, N.Y. Mr. 
DeVito also owns and operates the 
ad Arlington (N.Y.) Bakery and Pierce’s 
*k- Bakery in the same area. 
ble s 
ci- Herbert F. Carlough, for many 
years general manager and _ presi- ee 
dent of the Ce-Lect Baking Co. and 
a Betty Bakerite, Inc., Boston, has tak- e 
‘up en over ownership of both Ce-Lect S 
rit and Betty Bakerite. ? SS, DURING MIXING —Just enough 
_ eatin a owned by ¥ SS gas released to facilitate scaling and 
e's Mr. and Mrs. Laddie Larva, will be oS depositing of bathers 
up moved from its present location into AS ‘ 
ga the Fred Williamson building. We 3 he 
A @ WAS pie 
n’s y, >) ee 
The Pastry Palace, Burr Oak, SN \ 
e's Mich., has announced the opening of OH 
to a.new shop in the Harriger build- 
do ing at Mendon, Mich. ye i 
0's Ad 
Matt J. Matranga, owner-manager 
of the Azalea Bakery, Mobile, Ala., 
at for the past two and a half years, 
eee has opened a new bakery plant and 
e. oe — . og i yoy 
: vd. e new plant, 55 by 115 ft., Ss <a ; 
: built of concrete block and beam ON THE BENCH — Relatively 
rse structure, is the second of four inactive for minimum gas loss 
= Azalea Bakeries — for Mbit I iin lL vain 
sae Our Home Bakery, Jasper, Minn., ; 
= has reopened and will try a new Me "4 al 
va weekly schedule of service to cus- ’ a ee ——— ee 
bi tomers. The bakery will be open, on “ 
pa a trial basis, Tuesday through Satur- “” 
day of each week. es 
a Rohweder Bakery, Lake Preston, Be 
mel S.D., has been — 
ak Frank Fisher, formerly of Duluth, 
ae is now operating Dahls Bakery in 
the Grand Rapids, Minn. The bakery is : Tay 
pe owned by Walter Carlson of Grand IN THE OVEN —Steady 
tied Rapids. regulated action 
: oe.dUwt~“‘(iti™O™OCOCOCOCeddCtti“‘é‘é‘Cé(#C#O#O#O#*#‘;UR 
= The Sheridan (Mont.) Bakery, for- 
~ merly owned by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
; Jackson, has been purchased by Mr. 
+“ and Mrs. Bruce Pierce of Butte, 
oni Mont. és 
ne The Conrad (Mont.) Bakery has Multiple-acting Fleischmann ’s Baking 
been purchased by Earl Rowland, Powder produces regulated leavening 
formerly of Chicago, from the pre- 
vious owner, J erry McCleu. Mr. Row- & action...for excellent volume with 
land managed the business several finer grain and better texture. 
959 months prior to buying it. 
ars’ 
16 a Misener, associated with 
a ’s Quality Bakery at Brainerd, e = 
me Minn., for eight years, was recently That Ss why, with Bakers— 
named manager. The bakery is owned 
— by Oscar Akre. 
e@ @ os 
otters: FLEISCHMANN is First 
sold the Country Home Bakery, For- 
est Lake, Minn., to Merlin Downes, 
formerly of Willmar, Minn. Mr. 
Downes has had approximately 15 
years’ experience in the bakery busi- \~ Consult your Fleischmann man about 
aig ee ee Se € a® the additional benefits you can 
s get...in Merchandising aid and 
— Star Bakery Co., a subsidiary of Production help. 
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The plant will be equipped to pro- 
duce 18,000 lb. fruit cake a day. 
The estimated cost of construction 
is $150,000. 

* 

Pietrzak Brothers Bakery has ac- 
quired the A. G. Stegmeier Bakery 
plant at 1605 Genesee St. and retail 
outlets at 2958 Delaware Ave. and 
1437 Hertel Ave., all in Buffalo, Al- 
fred L. and Richard F. Pietrzak, the 
owners, have indicated plans to 
merge the new properties with their 
main plant at 632 Amherst St. 

¥ 


Cox’s Baking Co., which operates 
approximately 15 bakeries in three 
states, has opened a new retail out- 





Whiter, Better Flavor 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


let in Fergus Falls, Minn. The bak- 
ery will be managed by Tom Za- 
worski. 

B 


The plant of the Purity Baking Co. 
at Pana, Ill., has stopped production. 
Plants at Bloomington and Decatur 
will supply the area formerly cov- 
ered by the Pana plant. The company 
will continue to use the building at 
Pana for distribution purposes. The 
Pana plant had about 25 production 
employees who were offered posi- 
tions at other bakeries in the Purity 
organization. 

é 


Hart’s Bakery has sold its building 


at 647 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn., 
to the Camp Electric Co. for $95,- 
000. Hart’s has a new, modern build- 
ing at 4871 Summer Ave. 

& 

Old King Cole Bakeries, Atlanta, 
Ga., is making some changes in op- 
erations to expedite business. Until 
recently, baking was being done at 
two locations. Now, all baking will 
be done at 1071 Tenth St. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Johnson of 
Missoula, Mont., are moving to Great 
Falls, Mont., to operate an on-the- 
premises bakery in the new Buttrey 
Shopping Center. 


-¢> THAT’S VVYTASE BREAD 


Wytase Bread has had public prefer- 
ence for 30 years. The record shows 
that bakers who stay with Wytase 
enjoy trade that stays with them. 








In simple two-syllable words, Wytase 
makes bread softer, whiter, better 
flavor—and that’s what bread con- 
sumers want, isn’t it? 


WHITE BREAD 


made with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme 
preporcation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


Higa ds R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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SBA Governors 
Name Chairman 
Of Fund Raising 


ATLANTA, GA.—The board of gov- 
ernors of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
has unanimously approved the ap- 
pointment of Cesar Medina, Tampa, 
Fla., as chairman of fund raising for 
the baking school student loan pro- 
gram at the Florida State University. 
Announcement was made by Roy AI- 
len, chairman of the board, and Ben- 
son Skelton, president. Members of 
the committee will be announced 
soon. Purpose of the committee is to 
continue to raise ample funds for 
qualified students who need loans to 
attend the four-year baking school in 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

To date, 59 baking school students 
have received their degrees from 
FSU and more than half of these re- 
quired financial assistance to com- 
plete the course. 

Mr. Medina, president of Holsum 
Bakers, Inc., Tampa, has been active 
in the baking business since 1924. He 
is chairman of the Holsum Unified 
Bakers and a director of the W. E. 
Long Co. Mr. Medina has _ served 
many times as a governor of SBA, 
and is currently on the board of gov- 
ernors. He is active in the South 
Florida Bakers Council, the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. Several 
years ago he served as president of 
the Florida State Bakers Assn. 


Mr. Medina has invested substan- 
tially in financial support of the SBA 
University Fund, Inc., since founding 
of the baking school in 1950. 

Other Appointments 


Chairman Allen also announced 
that A. G. Peeler, Jr., Bamby Bakers 
of Salisbury, N.C., has been appoint- 
ed to represent North Carolina on 
the SBA board of governors. Mr. 
Peeler will fill the unexpired term of 
L. T. Pickett, who recently moved his 
residence from Greensboro, N.C., to 
Spartanburg, S.C. Mr. Peeler has 
long been active in association affairs 
and is a past president of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas and im- 
mediate past president of the North 
Carolina Bakers Council. 

William P. McGough, immediate 
past chairman of the board and now 
serving as vice president of the as- 
sociation, was appointed chairman of 
the nomination and election commit- 
tee. The members who will serve with 
Mr. McGough are either past presi- 
dents or past chairmen of the board 
of SBA. Members of the committee 
are: Roy R. Peters, Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla.; Ralph 
Ward, Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Ine., San Francisco; Sanford V. Epps, 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga. These are the four immediate 
past board chairmen. 

Balloting by mail will be conduct- 
ed to elect a chairman of the board 
for 1959 and for the election of gov- 
ernors in the states where elections 
are to be held this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SANITATION CONFERENCE 

NEW YORK — The third annual 
Industrial & Building Sanitation 
Maintenance Conference being held 
at the Trade Show Building here the 
early part of November has scheduled 
three discussions of interest to bak- 
ers. These topics are, “Can Bakeries 
be operated Free of Infestation? 
“Floor Sanitation” and “Conveyor 
Belting—Selection and Cleaning.” 
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Our Daily Bread 


Handy New Book 
Summarizes Story 


Of Enriched Bread 


E. J. Pyler, editor of the Baker’s 
Digest, has authored a compact, con- 
cise little book titled “Our Daily 
Bread” which, if it finds its way into 
the hands of some of the persons for 
whom it was written, should prove a 
boon to the baking industry. 

In less than 160 pages Mr. Pyler 
has carefully and clearly documented 
a brief history of bread, its mainstay 
—wheat—and many of the factors of 
nature and human conduct which 
have brought this basic food to the 
position it occupies today. The author 
blends these factors compactly into a 
summary, as stated in his preface, 
“of the more significant information 
pertaining to modern enriched white 
bread.” 

“Our Daily Bread’ should be the 
easy-to-read, handy type of book 
which many nutritionists, doctors, 
teachers and dieticians have asked 
for—those who are certain bread has 
a vital place in the d‘ets of the people 
whom they advise—but who lack 
close at hand a ready source of ma- 
terial to clinch their argument. Bak- 
ers and flour millers will find parts 
of “Our Daily Bread’ elementary, 
yet its compact format offers them 
a refreshing handy source of infor- 
mation for their customers and crit- 
ics. Its facts and figures on the die- 
tary importance of bread are easily 
found and, in this respect, can serve 
as an important source of informa- 
tion. 

In short, well selected chapters 
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Mr. Pyler explains for those not di- 
rectly connected with baking or flour 
milling the ingredients which go into 
bread, the technology of breadmak- 
ing, and the reasons why the prod- 
uct differs from country to country 
and from one period in history to 
another. 

As a sidelight, ‘Our Daily Bread” 
reiterates the refreshing thought of 
others in the baking and milling in- 
dustries that, despite declining con- 
sumption of bread in the U.S. and 
the gigantic wheat surplus, there is 
a vast, eager market for man’s most 
venerable and important food in 
many other parts of the world. 

The book is generously illustrated 
and appended with the legal sections 
of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act which give definitions and 
standards for bakery products. 

“Our Daily Bread” is published by 
the Siebel Publishing Co., 4049 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 30, Ill., and 
has a list price of $4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Bakers Hear Talks 
On New Crop Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS — New crop flour 
was the tcpic for discussion at the 
opening fall meeting of the North- 
western Production Men’s Club held 
recently at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, 
Minneapolis. 

Harmison Hale, General Mills, Inc., 
spoke on analytical factors in soft 
wheat flour. Herman Mohl of The 
Pillsbury Co. discussed the labora- 
tory version of spring wheat flour 
characteristics, and Robert Ferguson 
of Russeil-Miller Milling Co. talked 
on the working characteristics of 
spring wheat flour in the bakery. 

Speakers on the panel were intro- 
duced by Karl Wildfang, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., St. Paul, who is pro- 
gram chairman of the club. 














MIAMI BIRTHDAY CAKE—Cutting the birthday cake donated by Fuchs 
Baking Co. of South Miami, Fla., for Miami’s recent 62nd birthday anniver- 
Sary were (left to right): Mrs. Allan Frisbee, birthday celebration chairman; 
Mrs. John D. Simmons, president of the Miami Woman’s Club, and Mayor 
Robert King High of Miami. They are in the bandshell of Miami Bayfront 
Park. The 175 Ib. cake was served those attending the birthday party and 
concert. A birthday dinner was served by the Miami Woman’s Club prior to 
the official birthday celebration. In the last few minutes, the large bottom 
layer of the cake was added to accommodate the large crowd which attended 


the ceremonies. 


Convention Planned 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—The Sioux 
Falls American Legion clubrooms 
have been chosen as headquarters for 
the South Dakota Bakers Assn. 1959 
annual convention to be held April 
25-26. 

Dale Olson, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Sioux Falls, secretary- 
treasurer, may be contacted by mail 
at Box 187, Sioux Falls, for details. 

Dale Merritt, the Royal Bake Shop, 
Centerville, S.D., is president. Vern 
Mettler, Mettler Bakery, Freeman, 
S.D., is vice president. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Locateo BEST 


IN THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 








Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 





Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


- « » throughout every step of the milling operation! 
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IS A 


WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 








HENRY 


313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 
MACAROON PASTE 

KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
..- throughout the baking trade 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


H E [ D E 5 Incorporated 
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QBA Speakers Stress Need 


For “Creative” 


NEW YORK — Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., with some 
450 bakery management personnel 
representing 132 member-bakers in 
attendance, conducted its 50th gen- 
eral conference here recently at the 
Park-Sheraton Hotel. Theme of the 
conference was “Earn Management’s 
Bonus.” 

Opening of the conference followed 
singing of the national anthem by 
William Maier of Maier’s Bakery, 
Reading, Pa., and the invocation by 
Dr. Ralph Emerson Davis of Maple- 
wood, N.J. Joseph P. Duchaine, My 
Bread Baking Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., QBA president, set the pace 
for a fast moving series of informa- 
tive business sessions with an inspir- 
ing talk that tied in to the conference 
theme. 

Mr. Duchaine said, ‘Profit main- 
tenance is management’s obligation; 
salary or financial reward is only its 
monetary compensation . . . whereas 
management’s true bonus — because 
management is a creative function— 
is the composite of all the wonderful 
satisfactions that come cut of its 
creative art. Recognition, self con- 
fidence and self respect ... the joy 
of getting things done. . . excitement 

. the thrill of creating, planning 
and achieving, these are the bonus.” 

“Organizations seeking to capture 
management’s bonus,” Mr. Duchaine 
conciuded, ‘must constantly strive 
to better their ability to analyze, 
plan, direct and promote.” 

Arno H. Johnson, senior economist 
for J. Walter Thompson Co., fol- 
lowed with a talk titled, “The Op- 
portunity Is Yours.” The key point 
was Mr. Johnson’s prediction that 
food purchases in the U.S. will in- 
crease 60% over the next 10 years. 
“Population increase alone can con- 
tribute an increase of about 20% to 
the food market,” he said. “The re- 
maining two thirds of the 60% po- 
tential increase by 1969 will come 
through changes in food habits—up- 
grading the diet and increasing the 
convenience and selection range of 
foods.” 

Mr. Johnson tcld the conference 





HONORED — Joseph P. Duchaine, 
My Bread Baking Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., president of Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., at 
right, and Lewis Graeves, Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, QBA vice 
president, are shown with a bronze 
likeness of Mr. Duchaine presented 
to him by QBA members for 25 years 
of dedicated and faithful executive 
service. Presentation was made dur- 
ing the cooperative’s recent general 
conference in New York. President 
Duchaine was host to visiting mem- 
bers and their wives at a cocktail 
party and tour of QBA’s expanded, 
remodeled headquarters at 120 W. 
42nd St., just off Times Square, dur- 
ing the convention. 


Management 


that aggressive imaginative mar- 
keting and merchandising of quality 
bakery products will give members 
a fair share of this increase in food 
buying. He stressed the need for 
“raising sights’ in the whole mar- 
keting area to keep up with chang- 
ing consumer habits and expanding 
sales anticipated in nearly every field 
of production and service. 





A Winning Formula 


For Good Management 


By George N. Graf 
General Manager 
Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc. 


® Pride 

® Decision 
© Analysis 
® Planning 
® Direction 
® Promotion 
® Courage 











Earning the Bonus 

George N. Graf, QBA_ general 
manager, moved the conference tem- 
po into high gear with a stirring 
presentation of his keynote address, 
“How to Earn Management’s Bonus.” 
Mr. Graf described the seven ele- 
ments of a “winning formula” for 
earning management’s bonus. Pride 


.« - Decision ... Analysis .. . Plan- 
ning . . . Direction . . . Promotion 
. Courage. 


“Pride precedes profits,” Mr. Graf 
explained. ‘“‘Not false pride—not blind 
pride, but pride in accomplishing the 
idea for which our formula strives. 
Pride forces you to build and train 
a better team. Pride keeps you fight- 
ing for an ideal when all the odds are 
against you. Decisions,” he said, 
“are essentially the essence of man- 
agement. And intelligent and inten- 
sive analysis is the very rock on 
which the winning formula stands. 
All capable decision-making must 
rest on sound analysis.” 

“Planning is the vehicle for carry- 
ing the winning formula forward,” 
Mr. Graf continued. “The word ‘win’ 
in ‘winning formula’ indicates battle 
or struggle, or even a constant fight. 
And that, in turn, dictates strategy, 
maneuvers and shifts of action which, 
in essence, mean planning.” 

Direction was described by Mr. 
Graf as the keystone to a “winning 
formula arch.” “To earn manage- 
ment’s bonus you must first of all 
manage well. Be a better executive— 
get more done by others—get the 
best from every individual reliant 
upen your administrative direction.” 

“Promotion,” Mr. Graf said, “is 
here to stay. Today, business must 
promote or die! The increase in com- 
petition and the change in marketing 
have stepped up tremendously the 
import of promotion.” 

Courage was the seventh element 
prescribed by Mr. Graf for a winning 
formula to earn management’s bonus. 
“Without it the best formula fails,” 
he stated. To illustrate this point he 
reminded his audience of the adage 


(Turn to QBA CONFERENCE, page 41) 
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(Purity Safeguards) 
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Penal IN THE WHEAT 
Insect control at the farm level is the first and impor- 
tant step in producing pure flour. Our Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Association is conducting in- 
tensive general educational work among wheat grow- 
ers in behalf of cleaner methods of handling and 
Testing storing grain. 
_Laboratory— When wheat with visible infestation is received we 
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My purpose is to give you a resume 
of the recent surveys made and to 
determine the extent to which you 


can scale away your profits with 
faulty weighing procedures and in- 
accuracy. Also, I will suggest reme- 
dies. 

Let us first take a look at some of 
the fundamentals. Weighing is an es- 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 


WwW 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


How Many Bakers: 
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Inaccurate Scale Can Multiply Small 
Errors Into Large Inventory Loss 


By H. B. Sanford 


sential form of measurement we more 
or less take for granted. Basically, it 
is measurement of the force by which 
an object is attracted to the earth. 
Right here we can make a major dis- 
tinction between weighing and other 
forms of measurement. The ruler 
used in linear measurement, for ex- 
ample, has no moving parts and thus 
operates indefinitely with its original 
accuracy. But a scale or balance is a 
mechanical device which must per- 
form with unerring accuracy through- 
out its useful life. Proper mainte- 
nance, therefore, shares importance 
with precision construction in any 
discussion of good weighing prac- 
tices. 

A scale or balance will inherently 
become slow. By this I mean it will 
take more pressure on the weight 
receptacle to balance a load. This is 
due to use and wear setting up what 
is commonly known as drag or fric- 
tion. It goes back to the nature of a 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * £205 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


SACKS 








Scale Away Profits? :: 





scale itself. The force that operates 
a scale is the load being measured. 
That means that any power required 
to balance the scale would have to 
come from the load an the platform. 

In reviewing the surveys, when I 
refer to ‘minus indication” it means 
that more material must be placed 
on the weighing receptacle to pro- 
duce a balanced condition. In going 
over the surveys conducted, it is nec- 
essary to make a composite report as 
time will not permit a complete re- 
view of individual surveys. 


No Standard Pattern 

It was particularly observed that 
there is no standard pattern followed 
in receiving flour. In some instances 
flour is received in millers’ bags and 
a bag count is taken for receiving 
records. In other instances certified 
weights from official weighmen are 
used for receiving records and oc- 
casionally a regular dump scale is 
used. Regardless of methods, gener- 


ally there is an inventory loss on 
flour. 
It is common practice to use a 


regular dump scale of 500 Ib. capac- 
ity in bakeries where incoming ship- 
ments are check weighed. The scale 
is set at 500 lb. and the number of 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Sanford 
is southern region manager with the 
Toledo Scale Division of Toledo 
Scale Corp. His talk, originally with 
the title “You Can Scale Away Your 
Profits,” is based largely on actual 
surveys made recently in Virginia to 
check accuracy of bakery scales. The 
talk was presented before members 
of the Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
at their annual fall meeting. Mr. 
Sanford’s remarks are a logical fol- 
low up of action taken by Virginia 
bakers to improve scaling after their 
interest was aroused through an 
earlier address by Arthur Sanders, 
executive secretary of the Scale 
Manufacturers Assn. 
dumps determined by a counter. The 
quantity of flour received is the 
number of dumps times 500. 


In a shipment of 100,000 Ib. flour 
received by the above procedure, you 
have 209 dumps and, since the scale 
is pre-set to count each 500 lb. dump, 
no provision is made for the flour 
remaining in the hopper; this can 
or will easily represent two pounds. 
Therefcre, in each dump you have an 
error of two pounds times 200 dumps, 
equaling 400 lb. flour. You have an 
inventory loss on 100,000 lb. of 400 
lb. On a _ production basis of 300 
loads an hour on an eight hour day, 
you would use 100,000 Ib. flour in 
five and one-half days, or an inven- 
tory loss of 400 lb. In a period of 12 
months this will represent an inven- 
tory loss of 26,400 lb. flour. 


You can avail yourself of bulk 
weighing equipment which has a sub- 
traction feature. Flour remaining in 
the hepper is taken into account on 
each cycle of weighing, and weight 
figures run through an adding ma- 
chine at the bulk weigher give you 
net value of each weighing cycle, sub 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... 


Write .. 


. or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa e St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ute NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 
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totals, if desired, during receiving 
periods, and finally a total net figure 
of flour received. 

On the commonly used dump scale, 
each cycle is a complete weighing 
operation. As a result, you have an 
opportunity for a weighing error 200 
times in receiving 100,000 lb. flour. 
On the bulk weigher with the residue 
subtraction feature there is one final 
weighing where your possible chances 
of error are reduced from 200 to 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 




















Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE— cake flour 


PXoYe) 41 a ke 


_cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING—10 


0% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





‘ Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


one, thus affording constant inven- 
tory control of flour. 

From the flour storage we travel 
to the flour scale at the mixer. In 
some instances a single traveling 
flour hopper with scale is used and 
in others fixed hoppers with scales 
are used. 


Errors Observed 

In our tests we observed minus 
errors in the flour scales of one-half 
to three-quarters of a pound at the 
100 lb. weight, plus sluggish cut-offs, 
and it can be assumed that the com- 
bination of the minus errors and 
slow cut-offs average one pound to 
the 100 lb. draft. The average mixer 
load being 300 Ib. equals three pounds, 
or 1% flour error. 

Converted to production of 3,000 
loaves of bread an hour, during an 
eight hour day you Use your mixer 
60 times with a 300 lb. load. An 
average error of three pounds—or a 
total flour error of 180 1lb.—results 
in inventory and production figures 
being out of balance. 

A bad condition was found in the 
ingredient room. A 100 Ib. capacity 
scale was out of balance, or off zero 
as much as two pounds minus, and 
after setting it on zero, minus weights 
indicated as much as one pound. 
However, an average minus error for 
the entire survey was three-quarters 
of a pound. 

I have what I believe to be a fairly 
well accepted formula: 100 parts 
flour, 68 parts water, 6 parts sugar, 
3 parts shortening, 2.5 parts com- 
pressed yeast, 2 parts salt, etc. 

Sugar, shortening, yeast and salt 
are weighed on scales referred to 
above. 

Reduced to percentages using the 
formula above on a 300 Ib. mixer 
load, sugar represents 18 Ib., and 
with a three-quarter pound error you 
have a percentage error of 4%. 

On a 300 lb. mixer load, shortening 
represents 9 lb., and with a three- 
quarter pound error you have a per- 
centage error of 8%. 

On a 300 lb. mixer load, yeast is 
7% Ilb., and a three-quarter pound 
error results in a percentage error 
of 10%. 

On a 300 lb. mixer load salt is 6 
lb., and with a three-quarter pound 
error you have a percentage error of 
12%. 

All too much material in 300 Ib. 
flour. 

With just these four ingredients 
averaging three-quarter-pound min- 
us errors each, a three-pound error 
in a 300 lb. flour load occurs in the 
mixer. This, times 60 loads in an 8 
hour day, equals 180 lb. ingredients 
at a mean average cost of 10¢ or $18 
a day, or $6,624 annually. In the 
meantime, the quality of your prod- 
uct is in jeopardy and inventory fig- 
ures are way out of balance. 

It was observed in most instances 
that water was metered and, of 
course, no check made. 

Experience has taught that water 
metering is convenient. However, 
many bakeries weigh water to an ac- 
curacy of .1 of 1%. 


Should Weigh Water 


If you are not already doing so, it 
is highly recommended that you give 
serious consideration to weighing wa- 
ter. This is done by means of a tank 
suspended from scale levers, and 
through this method you can get an 
absolute accurate measurement of 
water, which is essential to the qual- 
ity of your product. 

It was observed that dough trough 
weighing was not generally done in 
the bakeries surveyed. However, 
many bakeries regard this as a very 
essential weighing point. 
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Dough is weighed prior to entering 
the fermentation room and again on 
removal from the fermentation room. 
From these two figures fermentation 
loss is determined. 


From the final weight of the dough 
trough you have a net weight of 
bread to the divider. This weight fig- 
ure is important for inventory, pro- 
duction and cost control. 


Scales at the divider were thor- 
oughly checked and, while the errors 
observed were minor, observe these 
figures: 

The mean average on minus errors 
was just a fraction over one-eighth 
ounce. Not much, but one-eighth 
ounce on 3,000 loaves an hour pro- 
duction in an eight hour day is 3,000 
oz., or 187 lb.; and 187 Ib. of 16 oz. 
loaves of bread at 15¢ each is $28.05 
a day, or $10,220 a year. But wait, 
that one-eighth ounce error is $10,- 
000 a year out of net profit because 
right here is the last control you 
have over the weight of a baked loaf 
of bread. 


I realize there is no absolute stand- 
ard weight for a loaf of bread. How- 
ever, many regular loaves of bread 
are marked 16 oz., and weights and 
measures makes sure that there are 
at least 16 oz. in the loaf. However, 
I have check-weighed many a loaf of 
bread, and to my surprise, find that 
it is not uncommon to find loaves of 
20 oz. which are marked 16 oz. This 
is an excess of 4 oz. or 25% over- 
weight. It seems that with even 10% 
or 1.6 oz. overweight you do have a 
serious inventory and profit control 
problem. 

Scales for general weighing were 
also surveyed. Scales ranged in size 
from small balances to flour scales, 
and errors both plus and minus were 
observed. However, I cannot put per- 
centage figures to the inaccuracy, 
due to the complex use. 

The production and cost figures 
used were given to me as fair aver- 
ages for computation. If they do not 
apply to your particular bakery, of 
course you can use the weight error 
figures and apply your own produc- 
tion and cost figures. I believe, how- 
ever, that you will find my cost fig- 
ures to be conservative. 

The survey service offered to you 
free of charge continues to be avail- 
able. All you have to do is write Mr. 
Wilder and let your wishes be known. 

All of the scales and balances sur- 
veyed have by no means served their 
useful life. There is no intent here to 
make a wholesale condemnation, but 
I do tell you that most of the equip- 
ment surveyed does need mechanical 
attention, and many inventory losses 
can be stopped and profit materially 
increased if you would have your 
weighing equipment in top mechani- 
cal condition at all times. Funda- 
mentally then, every time a weigh- 
ing is made in a bakery money is 
involved and, on a scale, pounds and 
ounces become dollars and cents. 
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Pittsburgh Meeting 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club opened 
its fall sessions recently with dinner 
at South Vocational School. Edward 
Swain, Grady Bakery, New Kensing- 
ton, president, welcomed the 90 mem- 
bers attending. 

Arthur Keller, bakery service de- 
partment, Henry & Henry, Inc., fur- 
nished an exhibit of icings, brownies, 
cakes and cookies. Mr. Keller stressed 
the popularity of chewy type fudge 
brownies and spoke of their excellent 
sales with liquor-type or angel fluff 
base chocolate icings in the eastern 
states. 
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California Baker 
Introduces New 
Avocado Bread 


FALLBROOK, CAL. — The a2’o- 
cado, rich in vitamins, has gone un- 
noticed in many areas of the US. 
due to a lack of industry educa- 
tion or promotion. Now, with a new 
loaf of bread, a California baker is 
trying to make the avocado a more 
familiar product on family tables. 

Virgil Wedeking, a baker in the 
Buy & Save supermarket chain store 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


at Fallbrook, Cal., some time ago 
began experiments which recently 
culminated in the introduction of 
his “Land O’ Cado” bread to the 
public. 

After months of trial and effort, 
Mr. Wedeking perfected a formula 
which uses half an avocado (about 
3 oz.) to a 1 lb. loaf of bread. The 
result is a product with a rich, nutty 
flavor and a delicate green color. 
Users found it excellent, especially 
when toasted. 

Mr. Wedeking’s formula is used in 
baking both enriched white and 


_ whole wheat bread. His ultimate goal 


is nationwide use of the bread and 
a market lift to avocado growers. 


Right now the formula is a secret 
known only to bakers in the five 
southern California outlets of the 
Buy & Save chain. 

Full-page advertisements in news- 
papers of the communities where the 
Buy & Save stores are located were 
used to introduce “Land O’ Cado” 
bread to the public, and the reaction 
was extremely favorable. Nearly 6,- 
000 loaves were sold by the five 
stores in one week end and Mr. 
Wedeking estimated that total daily 
sales since have been 500 to 600 
loaves. He admits that the success 
of his bread, which is outselling 20 
other varieties he bakes, is due part- 
ly to the fact that its buyers live 





A RECOGNIZED 


Y-TWO YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


T IS our purpose to make a satisfied customer 


every time we make a sale. We have followed 


that principle for more than three quarters of a 
century. That is why HUNTER’S CREAM is 
now the oldest flour brand in Kansas. You will 


like HUNTER’S flours and HUNTER’S way of 


doing business, too. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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FIELD AND YOUR 


BAKERY 
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in a region where the avocado is a 
standard food item. How well it will 
be received when sales are extended 
beyond that area is not known. 

However, before any attempt is 
made to extend the sales area, there 
is one problem which Mr. Wedeking 
must overcome. The avocado spoils 
quickly, so unless the avocado bread 
is kept under refrigeration, it will 
begin to mold in about three days 
This, of course, is an obstacle which 
precludes shipping to eastern mar- 
kets and Mr. Wedeking at present 
is experimenting with mold deter- 
rents as a solution. 
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Firm Test Markets 
Polyethylene Film 
For Rye Bread 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Swan Bros. 
is market testing its Swan’s Holsum 
Rye in a 12-oz. bread bag made of 
Conolex, the new crystal-clear linear 
polyethylene film manufactured by 
the flexible packaging division of 
Continental Can Co. 

The Conolex bags are being evalu- 
ated in %4-mil thickness against con- 
ventional polyethylene bags, also sup- 
plied by Continental, in 14 mil thick- 
ness. 

Conolex’ receptiveness to fine print- 
ing is demonstrated on the rye bread 
package which has a cone-shaped de- 
sign with attractive lettering printed 
on the top in white, brown and orange 
colors. The pattern allows ample 
space for a top view of the bread, 
pointing up Conolex’ showcase quali- 
ty. 

While the final results of the tests 
are not conclusive, Neal Timberlake, 
an official of Swan Bros., has indi- 
cated that the company is favorably 
impressed with the surface gloss, 
clarity and savings possible. Still 
pending in the test is the retail mar- 
ket reaction on shelf life and con- 
sumer preference. 


Shelf life experiments conducted at 
Continental’s laboratories have al- 
ready indicated that after six days 
of storage under low humidity expo- 
sure, Conolex-wrapped loaves lost 
only 25 to 3.5% of their weight. 

Swan Bros. includes in its bakery 
line French and rye bread. 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO 


IKLAHOA 








*“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
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“Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date!” 


Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings taining the most modern mills to produce the 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show highest quality flour. 

*“Mr. American Farmer”’ one of our mills on his Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 
that has always based its operations on main- what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 


e = 
On the job 
FLOUR MILLS |_ovmious... 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 
MINNEAPOLIS QJ} MINNESOTA 
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CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 

















Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





BAKERY STORE SALES 
AHEAD OF 1957 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first eight months of 1958 were 8% 
above the comparable period of 1957. 
Sales for August climbed 1% above 
July, but dropped 4% below August 
of last year. Figures are from a 
monthly retail trade report prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 


THE WORLD'S; Most MODERN 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





“ROCK RIVER” ¢°ORBLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Wisconsin 





Janesville, 
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KANSAS BEST 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








AIB Picks Directors, 
Appoints Committee 
On Memberships 


CHICAGO — The 
tute of Baking has announced the 
election of three new men to its 
board of directors, along with forma- 
tion of a new membership committee 
of 17 members. 

The three new directors are Arthur 
Bamford, Jr., vice president of Bak- 
ers Weekly; P. H. Harley, president 
of Baker-Perkins, Inc., and John A. 
Kluetsch, president of Chapman & 
Smith Co., Inc. The new minority di- 
rectors, all representing allied com- 
pany members of AIB, will serve 
three-year terms. 

They replace Paul Chapman, chair- 
man of the board of Chapman & 
Smith; Harold S. Mitchell, retired 
chief chemist of Swift & Co., and 
Peter G. Pirrie, engineering editor of 
Bakers Weekly. Paul Chapman, how- 
ever, will continue in his position as 
secretary of the board. 
= 


American Insti- 


Membership Committee 
Co-chairmen of the new member- 
ship committee are Daniel J. Uhrig, 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, and 
A. R. Fleischmann, Standard Brands, 


Inc., New York. 
Others elected were: Frank X. Ra- 
gan, Standard Brands, Inc., New 


York; John C. Koetting, Fehr Baking 
Co., Houston, Texas; John A. Kluetsch, 
Chapman & Smith, Melrose Park, IIl.; 
Philip R. Laughlin, Ekco Engineering 
Co., San Francisco; Charles Ritz, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Benson Littman, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago; James E. Stroupe, Ekco 
Products Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Sanford 
Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., 
Atlanta; David H. Levitt, DCA Food 
Industries, Inc., New York; John J. 
Nissen, John J. Nissen Baking Co., 
Portland, Maine; Joseph E. Franz, 
United States Bakery, Portland, Ore.; 
Arthur Vos, Jr., the Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver; A. G. Hessel, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; A. F. 
Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New 
Orleans, and Steve Vesecky, Camp- 
bell- Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas. 

The proposed AIB budget for 1959 
was also approved at the meeting. 
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Standard Brands 


Sales, Earnings 





Show Increases 


NEW YORK 
Standard 
dividend, 


— An increase in 
Brands, Inc., quarteriy 
and higher sales and earn- 
ings for the first nine months of 
1958, were announced by Joel S 
Mitchell, president. 

Net sales totaled $392,739,399, a 
record high, and an increase of 1.6% 
over the first nine months in 1957 
The percentage increase in physical 
volume was greater than the in- 
crease in dollar sales because of low- 
er selling prices in important prod- 
uct lines. 

The board of directors has _ in- 
creased the quarterly dividend on 
common stock to 65¢ a share. This 
is the second increase in 1958 and 
establishes a quarterly dividend rate 
equivalent to $2.60 a share annually. 
Dividends paid on the common stock 
in 1958 will aggregate $2.35 a share, 
compared with $2.25 in 1957, when 
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quarterly dividends of 50¢, together 
with an extra of 25¢ were paid. The 
quarterly dividend is payable Dec. 15 
to stockholders of record Nov. 14, 
1958. 

A quarterly dividend of 87%¢ a 
share on the preferred stock also 
was declared, payable Dec. 15, to 
stockholders of record on Dec. 1. 

Earnings 

Consolidated net income for the 
first nine months of 1958 amounted 
to $10,931,056, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements to $3.17 
a share. This is an increase of 7% 
over the $10,211,706, or $2.96 a share, 
earned in the corresponding 1957 pe- 
riod. 

For the third quarter of 1958 net 
income was $3,502,434, or $1.01 a 
share, compared with $3,326,260, or 
96¢ a share for the third quarter 
of 1957. 


The 4% subordinated debentures 
of Minute Maid Corp., acquired at a 
cost of $4,562,748 in 1956 with other 
assets of Clinton Foods, Inc., were 
sold in September, 1958, for $5,642,- 
500. The excess of proceeds over 
cost (less federal taxes), amounting 
to $810,000, was credited to earned 
surplus. 

Sales of unconsolidated foreign 
subsidiaries for the first nine months 
of 1958, in terms of U.S. dollars, were 
$20,230,142, and income was $777,756. 
Sales and income for the first nine 
months of 1957 were $19,756,316 and 
$1,077,936, respectively. The profit 
reduction was due to exchange re- 
evaluations. Dividends received from 
such subsidiaries amounted to 7¢ a 
share in each year. 
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RAISIN SHIPMENTS DOWN 


FRESNO, CAL. — Shipments of 
California raisins during September 
totaled 10,990 tons, a loss of 5,395 
tons, or 32.93%, from the Septem- 
ber totals a year ago, according to 
Gerald W. Jones, manager, California 
Raisin Advisory Board. Delays in 
grower deliveries caused by adverse 
weather conditions and the resultant 
delay in announcing opening prices 
reduced shipments materially. Also, 
there was virtually no carryin from 
last year’s crop. Several factors in- 
dicate October shipments should 
equal or exceed normal. Daily grow- 
er deliveries are increasing. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
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Which kinds of bakeries 
can change most profitably 
to dry yeast? 











America’s first plant for exclusive dry 
yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 





The larger your operation, the more money you can 
expect to save by changing to dry yeast. That’s a broad 
statement, but it is backed by some thought-provoking 
facts. 


Take automation, for example. Many wholesale bak- 
eries are continuing to invest in automatic equipment to 
reduce production costs, increase profit per unit. And 
now costs can be cut even further through automatic 
yeast handling, which is relatively inexpensive. 


Red Star Dry Yeast is made-to-order for automation. 
It is granular, so it can be conveyed by gravity, or me- 
chanically. The granular form also means that it can be 
quickly and accurately measured by machine. 


By cutting handling costs and by reducing the chances 
for human error, Red Star Dry Yeast offers very impor- 
tant economies to any large bakery. 


Many bakeries which have converted from compressed 
to Red Star Dry Yeast report these advantages: drier 
doughs with improved machinability . . . more uniform 
pan flow, producing symmetrical loaves with fewer 
cripples . . . improved crust color, texture and crumb. 


All of our information suggests that the trend toward 
dry yeast is accelerating. If you are now committed to 
some degree of automation, this is certainly the time to 
check the advantages of using Red Star Dry Yeast. Write 
our Bakery Division for detailed information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


RED STAR v.57. 


PRODUCTS CO. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 
Yeast, Torula Yeast, 
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What sells baked foods? wo. s wa series 


“MR. PILLSBURY” 
~*...AT YOUR SERVICE! 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 
departments to bakers everywhere 













Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your “Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 


Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 


a 


"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He’ll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 

bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 

colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count ‘ 

on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 

bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury is the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 

salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. story on how production problems can be eased through 

Truly “Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 
cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 
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Sam Pasternak 


Renamed President 
Of Missouri Bakers 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
Missouri Bakers Assn., meeting re- 
cently at Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo., for their annual fall 
outing, unanimously reelected Sam 
Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, Kan- 
sas City, as president. All other of- 
ficers, directors and committee chair- 
men were reelected with one excep- 
tion. William Nenninger, Bettendorf 
Bakeries, St. Louis, was named to 
replace Carl Muff, Muff’s Bakery, 
Trenton, to fill the need for a retail 
member in the post of second vice 
president. 

During the meeting William Eller- 
brock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis, 
presented Mr. Pasternak with a gold 
plated tray from the membership as 
a gift of appreciation. 

Rex Paxton, director of Public Re- 
lations for Sutherland Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., gave a talk on 
“Meeting the Challenge.” 

Allen Lawrence, chairman of label- 
ing and sanitation for MBA, told of 
several discussions of problems of 


this nature that were handled. He 
and his committee were compliment- 
ed by President Pasternak for for- 
ward thinking and timely planning. 

Carl Muff, chairman of group in- 
surance, and several members, met 
with J. M. Nelson of the group divi- 
sion, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
to discuss the problems of those 
members now carrying this protec- 
tion for their employees and families. 

Harry Welch, chairman of the 
MBA state fair committee, intro- 
duced to members the secretary of 
the Missouri State Fair who, in turn, 
invited the MBA to return to the 
1959 exposition. 

The two-day meeting included a 
boat ride, games, dancing, a hula 
hoop contest, display of specialty 
cakes and a drawing. Members have 
selected the dates of Sept. 28-30 for 
their 1959 outing. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. E. MINTON DIES 


CHICAGO—P. E. Minton, represen- 
tative of American Molasses Co. and 
a well-known figure to members of 
the baking industry, died recently. 
Memorials have been requested in- 
stead of flowers, and may be sent 
to the Shriners Hospital for Crippled 
Children, 2211 N. Oak Park Ave., 
Chicago. 
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MISSOURI BAKERS—Members of the Missouri Bakers Assn. recently re- 
elected most of their officers. They are top photo, left to right: George H. 
Buford, Kansas City, Kansas, reelected secretary; William Nenninger, St. 
Louis, new second vice president; Sam Pasternak, Kansas City, Mo., reelected 
president; LeRoy Gillan, Moberly, Mo., reelected first vice president, and 
William Ellerbrock, St. Louis, reelected treasurer. In the lower photo Mr. 
Pasternak, at the right, poses with some of the MBA members and a special 
cake baked for the meeting. At the left is Dan R. Newsam, Jefferson City, 
Mo., and at center, Secretary Buford. 
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BAKERY STORES SHOW 
SHARP SALES RISE 


WASHINGTON—Bakery products 
stores’ sales for the first eight months 
of this year amounted to $643 million, 
compared with $596 million in the 
same period of last year. Sales for 
the single month of August, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, 
amounted to $76 million, compared 
with $75 million in July and $79 mil- 
lion in August of last year. 





First Convention 


Of Oregon Bakers 
Held in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE. — More than 
250 Pacific Northwest bakers and 
bakery company representatives par- 
ticipated recently in the first annual 
convention of the Oregon Retail Bak- 
ers Assn. held at the Benson Hotel 
here. 

Ben Bernhard of Helen Bernhard 
Cakes, president of the association, 
helped to organize the convention 
sessions which were devoted to re- 
view of problems of the industry. 

Merchandising operations were re- 
viewed at a session directed by Ted 
Garbade of Garbade’s Bakery. Five 
Oregon bakers participated in. the 
program, including Al Bliss of Bliss 
Bros. Baking Co.; Bruce Vandergrift 
of the Bohemian Pastry Shop, and 
Mr. Bernhard, all of Portland, and 
Orval Schoen, Hillsboro, and Pat 
Ryan of Salem. 

Out-of-state bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen who also took part in the 
convention included Eddie Elliott of 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; Jack 
Neldam of Neldam’s Danish Bakery, 
Oakland; Tom Scheuermann, Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, Chi- 
cago; J. W. Pence, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Albany, Cal.; Louis 
Leo, Standard Brands, Inc., and 
Vaughan Ball, General Mills, Inc., 
both of San Francisco. 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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Minnesota Bakers Air Basic Problems 
During Series of Regional Meetings 


ST. PAUL—How do retail bakers 
solve the day-to-day problems of 
changing costs, customer relations 
and personnel management which— 
though small individually—add up to 
the success or failure of a business? 

A panel comprised of members of 
the Minnesota Bakers Assn. ex- 
changed a few of the problems, and 
answers, in St. Paul recently. The 
meeting was the fourth and final 
session in a series of regional meet- 
ings designed to exchange informa- 
tion about mutual problems. Meet- 
ings were held at key points across 
Minnesota, giving bakers in smaller 
communities an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the discussions, with the 
final get-together conducted at Ra- 
maley’s Hall, St. Paul. Approximately 
450 bakers and members of the allied 
trades were represented at the four 
meetings. 

In addition to panel discussions of 
problems, each session was expanded 
to include demonstrations of dough 
makeup, proper bakery window light- 
ing, cake decorating and discussions 
of bakery management. Members of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, as hosts, cooperat- 
ed to make the meetings lively and 
informative. 

Although the panel discussion of 
management problems conducted at 
the St. Paul meeting brought out 
some questions not covered in the 
earlier meetings elsewhere, it was, 
in the main, typical of most of the 
problems faced by bakers across the 
state. 

The questions which the panel at- 
tempted to answer included the fol- 
lowing: 

Q. How do you handle requests for 
donations and contributions in the 
retail bakery? 

A. Members of the panel were ex- 
plicit in stating that they do not, as 
a rule, turn down requests which 
could foster good-will for their own 
business or the baking industry. They 
were clearcut, however, in stating 
that they are not afraid to say “no” 
to pleas for donations to obscure book 
ads, some organizational contribu- 
tions and related requests which, they 
sense, may not benefit reputable 
groups or the general public. 

Q. What can be done to stimulate 
salesmen? 

A. Members of the panel fell back 





on the tenets of the Golden Rule— 
treat salesmen as you want to be 
treated; reward ambitious, success- 
ful personnel. They indicated that 
because of the complex, overlapping 
duties of personnel in small retail 
bakeries, bonus plans sometimes are 
not feasible or practical, although 
such plans do, at times, work with 
head sales girls. There was agree- 
ment that bonus plans for retail bak- 
ery sales personnel are a controver- 
sial issue throughout the country. 


Q. What should the percent of 
profit of a retail bakery be on $1,000 
worth of business a week? 


A. The baker should strive for 12% 
to 15% profit. (His salary would be 
10% of this.) 

Q. What is the importance of the 
front of the retail bakery to the rest 
of the store? 

A. The first 10 ft. of the store 
should be worth 60% of the total 
store rent. Members of the panel 
suggested ways of brightening the 
front window with plenty of lights, 
good use of seasonal displays offered 
by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America — and plenty of creative 
imagination in decorating. 

Q. Should depreciation be figured 
monthly? 

A. Yes, although the answer does 
depend upon the amount of equip- 
ment in the bakery. 


Q. How long a lease should a bak- 
er take on his property? 

A. A good rule of thumb is to take 
a lease of sufficient length to repay 
the cost of any improvements made 
by the baker. One member of the 
panel stated that he found it pos- 
sible, in one case, to fully depreciate 
$5,000 worth of improvements with a 
12-year lease. 

In addition to the panel discussions 
at each regional meeting, lighting 
engineers from Northern States Pow- 
er Co. set up duplicate bakery display 
windows, one with poor lighting and 
the other with proper lighting. 

A feature of the Mankato, Minn., 
and St. Paul meetings was a cake 
decorating demonstration by Casey 
Slowinski, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

At the St. Paul meeting Don Wer- 
necke, products control, General 
Mills, Inc., gave a demonstration of 








MINNESOTA CLINIC—The Minnesota Bakers Assn. and members of the 
allied trades recently climaxed a series of four informative meetings on in- 
dustry problems with a session in St. Paul. Some of those who actively 
participated, holding some of the cakes displayed, are pictured. They are, 
left to right, Ray and Carl Wuollet, both of whom operate Wuollet bakeries 
in Minneapolis; Robert Bliss, LeRu Bake Shop, St. Paul, and Joseph Becker, 
Swift & Co., South St. Paul. 


new products available to bakers and 
distributed literature for guidance in 
the preparation of holiday baked 
foods. 

Other firms whose representatives 
participated in demonstrations at the 
various meetings throughout the 
state included Durkee Famous Foods, 
puff paste and Danish items, and 
Procter & Gamble. The latter dis- 
played items baked by retail bakers 
for each of the meetings. 

Members of the St. Paul panel who 
answered questions from the floor 
included Martin Olson, the Bungalow 
Bake Shop, St. Paul; Ray Wuollet, 
Wuollet Bakery, and Carl Wuollet, 
Wuollet Bakery, both of Minneapolis, 
all considered operators of success- Code dating and marking machines for the four 
ful bakeries and having previous ex- milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
perience in management with a large | °*™ a a — 
bakery chain. The discussion was 
moderated by Joseph Becker, Swift Ee — ~~ ak 
& Co., South St. Paul, Minn. 


112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


me BN HUMMER—Spring Hi-Giuten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


The Wafer... Warranty 


That Protects YOU 


CALLS FOR TH 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES Inc. 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 
Roche guarantees it. 






Roche engraves the Roche name on 
each wafer to make sure you always 

get the genuine square bread enrichment 
wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 






Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche guarantees 
each Roche square 
wafer with 
this warranty 
*ROCHE—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


1. ASSURED 
POTENCY 


ns 
mM BRE BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
L are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 


to give you 


3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION 
















2. QUICK 
DISINTEGRATION 


4. FINER, MORE 
BUOYANT PARTICLES 


5. CLEAN, EVEN 
BREAK 








oo 
Enrichment assured | Complete disintegration | Flour-fine particles in- | SQUARE wafers give 
when SQUARE wofers | in agitated water in | sure even distribution | you thousands of porti- 
ore used as directed. 





yeast emulsifier. throughout eac 


Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 








VITAMIN DIVISION © HMOBPFPMANN-LA ROCHE INC. © NuTiey 10, NEW JERSEY 
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New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 





This conde service department 


es the devel 


tof new and improved 





products, ew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 


Ne. 4211—Baker’s 
Promotion Kit 


The “Baker’s Kit,” 80-page sales 
promotion guide for bakers created 
by the Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, is being re-printed due to 
heavy demand. In 18 months, the 
council has distributed more than 
5,000 copies of the kit to bakers all 
over the country. Designed especially 
for the local baker, the kit contains 
suggestions on how to utilize radio, 
television and newspaper advertising 
and how to obtain publicity and de- 
velop a public relations program. To 
obtain a kit, check No. 4211, clip the 
coupon and mail to this magazine. 


No. 4210—Quick 
Wrapper Opener 


A low-cost method for making cel- 
lophane bread packages easy to open 
has been developed by Du Pent pack- 
aging specialists. The new conveni- 
ence feature can be achieved with 
regular end labels. Only minor wrap- 
ping machine modifications are re- 





quired, claims Du Pont. A_ three- 
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panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 





eighth inch strip acress the top of a 


regular end label—not sealed to the 
wrapper—can be grasped and pulled 
downward. In so doing, however, part 
of the label firmly attached to the fin- 
al cellophane fold opens the package. 
Regular labels are used, although Du 
Pont recommends they be _ specially 
printed to take advantage of the mer- 
chandising aspects of the added con- 
venience. Machine modifications nec- 
essary are explained in a Du Pont 
pamphlet, “New Way to Sell More 
Bread.” Copies are available. Simply 
check No. 4210, clip the coupon and 
mail to this magazine. 


No. 4213—Brochure 
On Oil. Shortening 


A new brochure entitled ‘“Han- 
dling Shortening & Oil in Tanks” has 
been prepared for free distribution 
by the Procter & Gamble Labora- 
tories. The infcrmation in this bro- 
chure covers: 1. Facts to be consid- 
ered regarding a decision to install 
tanks; 2. selection and construction 
of storage tanks; 3. advisability and 
methods for nitrogen blanketing; 4. 
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procedure for handling and unloading 
tank cars and tank trucks; 5. cali- 
bration of storage tanks, and 6. 
cleaning and maintenance of oil stor- 
age tanks. For a copy, check No. 4213 
on the coupon and send to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4214—Divider 
For Bakery Rolls 


The Erickson Manufacturing Co., 
creator of the Erickson cloverleaf 
rcell former, announces the introduc- 
tion of a new product, the Duo Roll 
Divider, especially to meet needs of 





the retail shop and larger producers 


dinner rolls which 
become popular. Of 
heavy gauge stainless steel, with 
stainless steel torsion springs, the 
new Duo Divider operates on the 
same patented principle developed 
for the cloverleaf roll former. It is 
available as a 3-divider hand tool and 
also as equipment on the Model F 
convertible 12 or 24 divider machine. 
Clip the coupon, check No. 4214 and 
mail to this publication for more de- 
tails. 


No. 4212—Icing. 
Filling Fruits 

A group of new icing and filling 
fruits has been develeped by the S. 
Gumpert Co., Inc. The product, a 
special combination of heavily con- 
densed fruits plus concentrated fla- 
vors and colors, is for use in icings, 
buttercremes, whipped cream, cake 
batters, chiffons and creme fillings. 
They are available in six popular fla- 
vors, and when spread through ic- 
ings or doughs give the appearance 
of real fruit. For more information 
mail the coupon to this publication, 
requesting No. 4212. 


of two-part “duc” 
have recently 


No. 4215—Pneumatie 
Conveyor Bulletin 


Two pneumatic conveyors installed 
to help turn out 10,000 Ib. bread and 
rolls an hour at the Jewel Tea Co.’s 
Melrose Park, Ill., baking plant are 
described and illustrated in a new 
bulletin now available from the Ful- 
ler Co. Reprinted from a _ technical 
report, the new bulletin provides de- 
tailed discussion of the completely 
sanitary conveyor operation. An over- 
all flow diagram of the pneumatic 
unloading and reclaiming systems 
shows automatic movement cf. bulk 
flour from an Airslide car through 
the cyclone, sifter, entoleter and col- 
lecting chamber. The reclaiming sys- 


tem diagram traces the dust-free 
passage of the flour from storage 


into mixers. Three major stages in 
the pneumatic handling system are 
illustrated with photographs from 
the Jewel Tea baking plant. Text ma- 
terial describes the full process from 


start to finish, including discussion 
of the one-button control for the 


completely automatic sequence of 
operation. For copies of this bulletin, 
check No. 4215 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 
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No. 4223—Thickener, 
Emulsifier Developed 


The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
has put into use a new product, “Car- 
bopol,”’ which, it states, has wide ap- 
plication in industry, including the 
bakery field, as a thickener and 
emulsifier. Carbopol is a fluffy white 
powder which, when dissolved in a 
solvent and neutralized, is supposed 
to offer superior flexibility and ver- 
satility in formulating and compound- 
ing products. In recent demonstra- 
tions, Goodrich Chemical specialists 
showed how a thick gel was obtained 
by simply permitting water solutions 
of Carbopol and the neutralizing 
agent to flow together at the proper 
rate. Other uses already made for 
Carbopol, among many indicated over 
a broad range of businesses and in- 
dustries, are the ability to give a 
smocther, improved type of thickness 
and product stability during shelf 
storage. Goodrich also claims the 
advantage of being able to add Car- 
bopol to a product in the amounts 
required to the flow of materials. 
For more details about Carbopol, 
check No. 4223 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 4218—Electronie 
Measuring Device 

A new electronic temperature 
measuring device designed as both a 


portable and bench model has been 
made available by the electronics di- 





vision of Motomco, Inc. The instru- 
ment, called the Model 953 Tempera- 
ture Indicator, provides instant and 


accurate temperature readings be- 
tween 10° F. and 200° F. and is bat- 
tery operated. The sensing element 
is in the tip of the pencil-like probe 
which is so designed that it can 
measure temperature in granular 
products both ‘‘on stream” and in the 
laboratory. For details, check No. 
4218 and mail to this publication. 


No. 4225—Economy 
In New Cellophane 


A new bakery cellophane (MSD- 
60) claimed to offer better appear- 
ance than the usual bread wrapper 
type (MSD-50) at no increase in cost 
has been announced by Du Pont. New 
MSD-60 is also supposed to cost near- 
ly 8% less than conventional film 
currently used for cake and sweet 
doughs (MSD-52 and MSD-54, for 
example). The new MSD-60 has also 
been in use by bakers as a multi- 
purpose wrap to combine high yield 
with good appearance performance 
on cakes, sweet dough products and 
bread. It is supposed to offer excel- 
lent machinability without printing 
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“Colossal!” That’s the critics’ verdict when you bake rolls, hearth and pan breads 
with Russell-Miller’s Producer Flour. This quality flour, milled from high protein hard 
spring wheat, turns out breads and rolls of maximum volume, excellent grain and texture. Real 
five-star hit attractions, with unmatched flavor and keeping quality. A versatile 
performer, Producer Flour rates rave notices for exceptional tolerance and high water 
absorption, even in shops with few time and temperature controls. Try it soon. 
Count the baking hits Producer turns out for you! 


RUSSELL-MILLER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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difficulty. As a nitrocellulose-coated 
cellophane, MSD-60 does not, of 
course, provide the premium appear- 
ance and protective characteristics 
of the polymer-coated “K” cello- 
phanes. For more details on MSD-60, 
clip the coupon, check No. 4225 and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 4216—Improved 
Bakery Moulder 


Roydon Mfg. Co. has introduced its 
Roydon 2400-C econcmy Jet Moulder 
which, the firm claims, offers retail 





bakers an opportunity for one man 
to mould 1,000 loaves an hour, or two 
men 2,400 loaves an hour. Compact- 
ness of the unit, the manufacturer 
states, allows the moulder to be used 
in limited spaces. Its unique design 
provides for loading and unloading 
in one position, eliminating time con- 
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suming movement in operation. Sim- 
ilar in function to an earlier model, 
the new moulder is adaptable from 
two-ounce to’ two-pound pieces, in- 
cluding pullman type loaves. No 
change in pressure plates is neces- 
sary for different sizes. For additional 
information, mark No. 4216 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 4224—Booklet 
On Stareh Fractions 


New, detailed information on ‘Su- 
perlose’” and ‘“Ramalin” (amylose 
and amylopectin fractions of starch), 


is now available in booklet form 
from Stein, Hall & Co., Ine. Addi- 
tional facts about these two new 


products have been incorporated in 
a 16-page revision of the Stein-Hall 
booklet, ‘“Superlose and Ramalin-— 
New Products Bulletin—August, 
1958." Principally expanded from the 
previous 12-page edition are the sec- 
tions on preparation of solutions by 
hot and cold methods and the for- 
mation of films from these solutions. 
Copies of this booklet are available 
upon request. Simply check No. 4224 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4226—Flour 
Handling System 


The J. H. Day Co. recently devel- 
oped and perfected the Day Airmatic 


flour handling system which takes 
flour from bulk storage bins, then 


freshly sifts and delivers it directly 
to scale hoppers beside each dough 



















Extensive experience with top-quali 
and Oregon milled in the largest 


Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
of consistent uniformity and highest pact ee ee 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 


U.S.A. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
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DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 





mixer in the mixing room. The sys- 
tem uses a low volume air supply, is 
supposed to be efficient and sanitary, 
and offers a delivery capacity up to 
200 lb. min. through 2 in. tubes, 
eliminating air separators and com- 
pressor systems. Installations can be 
adapted simply to any plant without 
building alterations. For more details 
on Day flour handling equipment, 
check No. 4226 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4222—Improved 
Brownie Cutter 


Moline, Inc., recently develcped its 
new “Magic Brownie Cutter” set for 
bakers, emphasizing absolute uni- 
formity and labor saving as two out- 





MOLINE _ 
_— Muyic BROWNIE CUTTER SET 
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standing features. The cutter is de- 
signed to cut the contents of an 18 in. 
by 26 in. bun pan into 140 pieces. 
The manufacturers say that the de- 
vice can smoothly cut the contents 
of two pans in’ less than one minute. 
The set is also available for cutting 
other baked foods and is supposed to 
operate without crumb waste. For 
details, check No. 4222 on the coupon 
and mail to this publicaticn. 


No. 4219—Hearth 
Bread Frame 


Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. claims 
it has a new style hearth bread frame 
that will bake a larger, better shaped 
loaf with more uniform sidewall color 
elimination 


and virtual of sidewall 





splitting. Named the Sani-Matic, this 
frame works perfectly on all types of 
automatic equipment and conveyors, 
including skate wheel conveyors, 
without any extra features, such as 
separating bars cr panner bars, the 
manufacturer says. For details, check 
No. 4219 on the coupon and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 4220—Machine 
Cuts Buns Faster 


Bakery Equipment Service is now 
offering a new Eberhardt bun-roll 
divider and moulder said to be faster 
than any machine now in use. The 
machine is available for all sizes of 
bakeries for any amount of roll or 
bun production. Another feature 
claimed is the ability to cut and 
round at any size or weight without 
wasting dough. The Eberhardt ma- 
chine is supposed to have an exclu- 
sive, patented feature that will auto- 
matically handle both slack and stiff 
types of dough with equal success. 
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Distribution is being handled exclu- 
sively in the U.S., except California, 
by Bakery Equipment Service. For 
details, check No. 4220 on the coupon 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4217—Stainless 
Steel Containers 


A line of stainless steel stacking 
containers useful for storing baking 
and other food materials has been 
made available by S. Blickman, Inc. 
The containers include light-proof, 
drip-proof covers shaped to hug the 
container and prevent tipping. This 
secure stacking allows the processor 
to conserve valuable floor space, say 
the manufacturers. The containers 
are available in seven different sizes 
ranging from a diameter of 4% in. 
and a 5% in. height to an 18 in. 
diameter and 13% in. height. The 
two largest mode!s include handles 
on the container. If interested in de- 
tails, clip the coupon, mark No. 4217 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4221 Bulletin 
On Sharpening 


The engineering staff at Gopher 
Grinders, Inc., Anoka, has completed 
a manual on the correct sharpening 
of band knives in the band slicer, 
which explains what to do and why 
these things are necessary. The man- 
ual will be forwarded without charge, 
upon request. For details, check No. 
4221 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


Also Available 


No. 4195— Package 
Adclph Gottscho, Inc. 

No. 4197—Filling, weighing, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 


imprinter, 


No. 4198—Bakery cabinet, Quirk 
Mfg. Co. 
No. 4199—Pullman covers, Chica- 


go Metallic Mfg. Co. 

No. 4200—Bakery equipment, Frig- 
id Igloo Mfg. Corp. 

No. 4201—Heat transfer machine, 
Baker Perkins, Inc. 

No. 4202—Dcugh mixing, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 4203—‘Fry Saver” bulletin, S. 
Blickman, Inc. 

No. 4204—Cinnamon filling, Knick- 
erbocker Mills 


Sprout, 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Cash in on the holiday market with the new 
General Mills Christmas Promotion Kit! 


Featuring colorful Santa Cookie Bags 


A brand new promotion from General Mills to make 
cash registers ring! Featured are gay Santa Cookie Bags of 
clear plastic, designed to hold your nicest assortment of 
Christmas cookies. Customers can give cookie-filled bags as 
Christmas gifts. Or they can serve the cookies at home. 


To promote your Holiday Specialities, the kit contains 
a gay full-color poster with Santa himself urging customers to 
“Choose a gift today!”’ And there’s a bright window streamer 
which sells your whole line of holiday delicacies. You’ll also 
find a complete production-merchandising booklet with for- 
mulas for five favorite Christmas treats plus decoration ideas, 
displays and tips to help you sell them. Here’s all you need 
to make this Christmas the best yet! 


The holidays are almost here! For your Christmas Promo- 
tion Kit, ask your General Mills salesman or write... 


Christmas sales start with the flour you choose! 


The Christmas season starts off a whole new year of sales! 
New people, attracted by your colorful holiday specialties, 
drep in to shop. Make sure they’ll return, once Christmas is 
past! Make sure your baked treats are as rich, as tender, as 
tasty as they look. Start with the right General Mills flour and 
they will be! Talk to your General Mills salesman about the 
perfect flour for whatever new items you plan to bake up. 





am No finer cake flour made at any price, giving 
= sugar-carrying tolerance, uniform granulation, 
YY fine texture, high absorption and unexcelled color 
SOFTASILK ... every fine quality a cake should and will 
have, every time. 
| 

£ Carefully milled from selected wheats to bake 
6 up into short, flaky pie crusts and cookies with 
a the desired ‘“‘spread’’ and fine eating qualities. 

FOURS 

General 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE Mills 





9200 Wayzata Bivd.« Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 
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Over 100 Attend 
Final 1958 Outing 
Of New York Bakers 


NEW YORK — Approximately 115 
golfers, guests and members of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., attended the club’s 
final outing of the season recently 
at the North Hills Golf Club, Dou- 
glaston, Long Island. Hosts were 
A. A. Cervini, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc.; 
R. E. Duvernoy, also of Duvernoy & 
Sons; A. C. Ebinger, Ebinger Bak- 
ing Co.; G. W. Jenner, Robert P. 
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Ford Co.; M. F. Murphy, E. J. Ranney 
Sales Co., and W. J. Stockman, Stand- 
ard Milling Co. 

John J. Hopper, Wagner Baking 
Corp., first vice president, and E. A. 
Borza, assistant secretary, presided. 

W. J. Stockman, chairman of the 
golf committee, presented the prizes 
as follows: Class A: First prize, W. D. 
Turner, McLanahan, Merritt & In- 
graham; second prize, tie between 
A. E. Tolley, Gottfried Baking Co., 
and R. W. Wolfe, Durkee Famous 
Foods, with the latter as winner. 
Class B: First prize, P. H. Cass, Con- 
tinental Baking Co.; second, G. H. 


Harris, Pepperidge Farms, Inc. Class 
C: First prize, H. C. Johnson, Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co.; second, 
tie between C. R. Kolb, General Mills, 
Inc., and J. E. Mapes, Glaco New Jer- 
sey Co.; Mr. Mapes emerged the win- 
ner. 

The kickers prize for members was 
a tie among F. A. McClymer, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; R. E. Duvernoy 
and E. Cantor, Kings County Cold 
Storage, Inc. Mr. Cantor was the 
winner. The guest prize was a tie 
between P. Inglis, guest of T. S. Vie- 
row, Kotten Machine Co., and A. 
Noot, guest of B. Rous, Federal Car- 





The Ladies 


¢) 


2 


‘ 


V/ 


love the loaf 


that’s wrapped in lower-cost 
WAXED PAPER 


Women are smart shoppers. They prefer Waxed Paper 


for its shining clean look. For catching their eye with your 


brand name billboarded big as life. No hunting around! 


For keeping bread’s deliciously fresh taste and aroma! 


And for guarding those precious, nutritious vitamins to 


the last slice, because Waxed Paper wrappers fold so tight! 


Best part of it all for you: less cost, more sales, higher profits 


and a never-ending supply of Waxed Paper 


at your beck and call. 


WAXED PAPER 


MERCHANDISING COUNCIL, 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Telephone: STate 2-8115 


>. 


~ 























INC. 
PROTECTS 


FRESHNESS AND 
FLAVOR 
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ton Corp. Charles Stumpf, guest of 
C. R. Kolb, was the winner of the Mf ed 
dinner prize. N. R. Rogers, Kommel & 
& Rogers, won the golf clubs. 

Harry W. Green, Standard Brands, 
Inc., on the membership committee, 
presented two applications for mem- 
bership. Both were duly approved. 
They were Thomas W. Leo, Ekco-Al- 
coa Containers, Inc., Long Island 
City, and James V. Williams, Wil- 
liams Sales Co., Port Chester, N.Y, 

The first indoor luncheon meeting 
of the season will be held in the 
Moderne Room, Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York City, on Nov. 20. Guest 
speaker will be Dr. Theodore G. “\. 
Klumpp, president, Winthrop Labora- 
tories. rr, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Next Baking Class 
At Oklahoma State 


Starts in January 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. — The next ; 
course in baking for bakery employ-) ¢ 
ees to be conducted at the Oklahoma vy 
School of Baking will begin with en- y 
rollment Jan. 5 and 6, followed by = ‘ 
start of classes on Jan. 7. 


According to J. C. Summers, bakingl 
department manager, baking com- 
panies are constantly confronted with 
the problem of securing well trained,} 
experienced employees for important? ' 
production jobs such as_ assistant aA 
foremen, foremen and _ superintend-) 
ents. j 





“Some baking companies have par-" 
tially solved this problem by sending 
promising employees, with some ex 
perience, to baking schools for in 
tensive technical training and addi-| 
tional experience, qualifying them 
for more important positions. Mo 
baking companies should give thi 
matter serious consideration,” said 
Mr. Summers. : 

The Oklahoma School of Baking i 
now offering an excellent course té 
bakery employees. This course is only 
four months in length and the charg 
is only about $140 a month, includi 
tuition, room, meals and incidentals 
Training is given in bread and cake 
theory, and also in production i 
commercial bread and cake shops, ex 
plained Mr. Summers. 

New classes are started the first 
part of January, May and Septem# 
ber. For more complete information 
and application forms for enrollment, 
write to J. C. Summers, Oklaho 
State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Frank J. Wirken 


Leaves Interstate 


LOS ANGELES — Announcement 
of the resignation of Frank J. Wit 
ken, director of safety and personnel 
for Interstate Bakeries Corp. as 0 
Nov. 1, has been announced by Johiy 
R. Dow, president. 

Mr. Wirken will shortly announce) 
plans for continuing his activities 
in the baking industry. 


Since Mr. Wirken joined Interstatt 
in 1948, he developed a company-” 
wide accident prevention, safety and 
personnel program. Interstate’s fleéty 
of 2,600 trucks covers 42 milliomy 
miles a year. The accident rate Ur) 
der Mr. Wirken’s direction has - 
proved from a frequency of 2.42 i 
1948 to 1.01 in 1958. On the bai 
of this performance, he was select 
as the Marcus A. Dow Meme 
Award winner for 1957. 
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@ It has been announced that Gerald 
Boyles nas been appointed manager 
for the General Baking Co., in Wich- 
ita, Kansas. Mr. Boyles has been as- 
sociated with the bakery at Wichita 
for 31 years. The last three years 
he has called on hotels, schools, res- 
taurants and hospitals and will con- 
tinue to do so in conection with his 
new duties. Peter Thomas, the for- 
mer sales manager, has been promot- 
ed to the Tulsa, Okla., plant where 
he will be acting manager. Mr. 
Boyles is on the board of directors 
of the Allied Food Club of Kansas. 


@ The promotion of Richard E. Rey- 
nolds to the newly-created position 





““ 9% That’s Our 
Golden Loaf’’ Bri 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours trom carefully selected 
wheats. 

















PULSE 


of field sales manager for AVISCO 
cellophane, has been reported by 
Thomas O. Williams, general sales 
manager of American Viscose Corp.’s 
film division. Mr. Reynolds will su- 
pervise personnel and activities of all 
film division district sales offices, and 
will be located at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Reynolds hes been manager of the 
Atlanta, Ga., district sales office for 
the past 10 years. 


@ Recently, Neil Quinlan of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., accepted the position of 
assistant manager in charge of sales 
for the Muller-Grocers Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Quinlan 
will direct state-wide sales of eight 
branches of the local firm, Joseph 
G. Foy, general manager, announced. 
Mr. Quinlan has been with a Kala- 
mazoo bakery for 12 years, the last 
four in a managerial capacity. Prior 
to that he was with a grocery chain 
in Flint, Mich. 


@ The Swanson Cookie Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., has appointed Edward 
M. Marineau as franchise manager, 
according to Mrs. Ruth L. Venn, 
president. Mr. Marineau, who was 
national sales manager, replaces Wil- 
liam D. Leighton, who is no longer 
associated with the Swanson organ- 
ization. In his new position, Mr. 


Marineau will coordinate sales and 
advertising for all franchise opera- 
tions and direct a program involving 
a development of a new line of prod- 
ucts. In this development, the fran- 
chise office will explore several test 
markets in order to establish a sound 
marketing formula for member bak- 
eries. The first test markets will be 
at Grand Rapids and Syracuse, N.Y. 


@ The Honl Manufacturing Co., Port- 
land, Ore., has appointed Glen A. 
Day as general manager. Mr. Day 
is a former vice president of Fred 
Meyer, Inc., Portland supermarket 
chain, where he was employed 26 
years in close association with the 
baking industry. He is credited with 
the initial installation and operation 
of self-service retail bakeries in the 
West. 


@ Interstate Bakeries Corp. has an- 
nounced two changes in the manage- 
ment of its transportation operations. 
Wallace B. Pank- 
nin has been ap- 
pointed as trans- 
portation general 
manager, accord- 
ing to R. L. Naf- 
ziger, chairman of 
the board. In his 
new position, Mr. 
Panknin will su- 
pervise a fleet of 
approximately 2,- 
250 vehicles in 
the company’s 23 
bread plants, six cake bakeries and 
137 distribution depots from coast 
to coast. Since joining Interstate 
Bakeries in 1924 as a truck washer, 
Mr. Panknin steadily progressed from 
mechanic to garage superintendent 
in the Kansas City plant until 1940, 
when he assumed the position of 


Wallace B. Panknin 
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eastern division fleet superintendent. 
In recent years he has done con- 
siderable work in establishing dis- 
tribution depots and trailer routes. 
Mr. Panknin will maintain his office 
in Kansas City in the company’s 
general offices. Milford C. Ruh has 
been named transportation division 
manager for Interstate’s western di- 
vision. Mr. Ruh joined Interstate in 
1926 as a garage helper and subse- 
quently was promoted to mechanic. 
In March, 1940, he assumed the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the cake 
fleet in the Cincinnati bakery and, 
in 1953, was promoted to superin- 
tendent of both bread and cake fleets 
in Cincinnati, the position he held 
until his recent appointment. Mr. 
Ruh will maintain his office in the 
Los Angeles division office. 








































@ Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
has promoted John G. Marsh to the 
newly created position of general 
sales manager. Mr. Marsh has been 
with Emrich 32 years. He will be in 
charge of all sales, including activi- 
ties of 45 supervisors, district man- 
agers and route salesmen. 





@ Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Houston, 
Texas, has appointed Clayton D. 
Baird as vice president. He was also 
appointed as general manager of Mrs. 
Baird’s Baking Co., Houston. He is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Deward C. 
Baird of Houston and a grandson of 
Mrs. Minnie L. Baird, founder of the 
Baird organization. His father, De- 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
FBlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





















it’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 
NULOMOLINE. 

The levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, 
NULOMOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It 
enhances the crust color that first attracts your 
customers and then sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker's standard for invert sugar 
«+. Since 1909... is a must for your baked goods. 


Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1461 Parthenais St., Montreal, Canada 


1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 







































STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment. product for sweet rolls, coffee takes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 











A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 











ward, was first assistant to Mrs. 
Baird when she started her home 
kitchen bakery in 1908. 


@ Steve Luber has joined the staff 
of Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, as 
superintendent of cake production. 
He is a former instructor at the 
American Institute of Baking. 


@ Howard R. Mayer has been ap- 
pointed vice president of Henry & 
Henry, Inc., Buffalo. Mr. Mayer will 
continue his duties as comptroller 
and will also act as assistant to the 
president in all aspects of company 
management and operation. 


@ Clayton C. Daley has joined Drake 
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Bakeries, Inc., New York, as assis- 
tant to the vice president in charge 
of research and production control. 


@ Harry P. Haldt has retired from 
the Franklin Baker Division, General 
Foods Corp., after almost 45 years of 
service. Formerly industrial sales 
manager, Mr. Haldt is credited with 
having first introduced commercial 
coconut to the baking industry. 


@ It was announced by R. P. Jensen, 
sales manager of the foil and con- 
tainer division, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Sales, Inc., Chicago, that 
Fred V. Robinson has been appoint- 
ed head of a new bakery packaging 
program. Mr. Robinson has served 


for the past 10 years as bakery divi- 
sion sales manager for the Roman 
Meal Co. His association with the 
baking industry extends over a 20- 
year period, Primary responsibilities 
for Mr. Robinson at Kaiser Aluminum 
will be to develop and administer 
a national program promoting the 
use of aluminum packaging materials 
and containers in the baking in- 
dustry. 


@ The appointment of George K. 
Hoye as regional sales representative 
has been announced by Leon Prince, 
general sales manager of Bally Case 
and Cooler Co., Bally, Pa., manufac- 
turers of refrigerated display cases 
and walk-in coolers ond freezers. Mr. 


Acclaimed! 


NATIONAL 


THE ALL PURPOSE 


YEAST 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale, President 
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Hoye will cover southern Illinois and 
Indiana, parts of Kansas and Ten- 
nessee, and the entire state of Mis- 
souri. 

@ The election of Clinton R. Black, 
Jr., president of C. R. Black, Jr., 
Corp. of New York City, to the board 
of directors of General American 
Transportation Corp. has been an- 
nounced by Sam Laud, chairman of 
the board. Mr. Black is a director 
of the Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, and the Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York City. He is also a 
trustee of the Dollar Savings Bank 
of New York. Mr. Black replaces 
Lester N. Selig, who has retired as 
a member of the board. Mr. Selig 
is a former president of General 
American who later served as chair- 
man of the board and then as chair- 
man of the executive committee. 


@ Two veteran officials of the Waxed 
Paper Merchandising Council were 
honored recently at a surprise testi- 
monia] dinner in the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Alfred Southon, chairman of 
the board of the KVP Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., was presented a large 
early English silver platter engraved 
with the signatures of 55 business 
and council associates. He also re- 
ceived an authentic etching depicting 
himself as master pilot departing 
from the good ship WPMC. George 
C. Wieman, division sales adminis- 
trator of the Western-Waxide Divi- 
sion of Crown-Zellerbach Corp., a 
renowned rare stamp fancier, received 
an engraved album of rare “collect- 
ors” stamps. He also was presented 
with an enlarged and mounted au- 
thentic reproduction of a_ specially 
designed personal commemorative 
stamp. 


@ James D. Orban has been named 
controller for Omar Bakeries, Mil- 
waukee. He was formerly with 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. 


@D. L. Sperry, associated for the 
past 12 years with Petersen Oven 
Co, has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent to head up sales activities for 
Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., 
in 10 midwestern states. Prior to 
joining Petersen, Mr. Sperry was 
with the Baker Perkins sales organ- 
ization for many years, which he re- 
joined when the two firms were 
merged. Working out of the Chicago 
office with Mr. Sperry will be three 
sales engineers, G. A. Jorgenson, L. 
N. Nelson and W. N. Engstrand. 
They will cover indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. Sales and service as- 
sistants from the Chicago office will 
now cover all lines previous'y han- 
dled, as well as machinery manufac- 
tured by both Baker Perkins and 
Petersen. 
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WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 
Pure Oi! Building 
35 &. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, tl. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Chanin Building 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York17,N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 
: 45-54 37th Street 
Long tsiand City 1, 
New York 


L. J. Todhunter 


Dies in Denver 


DENVER — Lewis J. Todhunter, 
head of the bakery equipment sup- 
ply firm of L. J. Todhunter Co. and 
a prominent member of the baking 
industry and its allied organizations, 
died here recently following an ex- 
tended illness. He was 67. 

Mr. Todhunter gained prominence 
in the baking industry through his 
long and active participation in such 
organizations as the American Se 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, numerous 
civic organizations, and the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn., of which he 
was a governor and charter mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Todhunter started the West- 
ern Bakers Supply Co. with James 
Holmes in 1923. He was associated 
with that firm until 1939. 


| PLANTS: Belleville, N. J. « Crystal Lake, Ill. 


You can order a// of these essential bakery products 


National Bakers Compressed National Yeast Food 

Yeast National Puff Paste 
National Active Dry Yeast Armour Cloverbloom Frozen 
National Baking Powder Whole Eggs 
National Baking Cream Armour Cloverbloom Frozen 
National Bakers Margarine Egg Whites 
National Bakers Malt Syrup Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 
National Bakers Dry Malt Armour Cloverbloom 
National Enrichment Tablets Sugared Yolks 
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Set Controls 
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HY-KURE 


does the rest! 











RESULT: World’s Most Uniform Flour Treatment 


Simplicity itself in its automatic, trouble- vides accurate ClO2 gas quickly, easily, me- 
free operation, Hy-KURE matures and chanically. Then set pin point controls to 


bleaches flour accurately and economically, accurately meter gas to individual agitators. 
effects valuable savings in labor, time and , : : 
money . . . while constantly providing the No more difficulties or danger with C102 


precise flour treatment desired. components, no more old gas generator, no 
Only Hy-Kure starts pre-controlled “baby sitting” needed to watch, check or 


chlorine dioxide solution with the immersion reset controls. 
of exclusive Blockette . . . purified ClOz in Hy-KurRE can be installed in your plant 
solid, frozen form. Accurate solution pro- without interruption in flour production. 


GET THE DETAILS NOW! See Your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative 
or Write...Wire or Phone Collect To: 


: , Bbeaiie Chomitall.. | i 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. f y 
Flour Service Division \ 


1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND -ENRICHMENT 
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Good Flour=Pliable Doughs .. . . Pliable Doughs=Good Sheeting 


Good Sheeting = Good Texture .... Good Texture=Increased Sales 








Bay State Flours 


UNSURPAS 





Machining 
Tolerance * 





ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


SED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest 


quality bread in their respective markets 
*K Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 


—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY winona, 


WINONA, MINN. «- LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


MILLERS OF 





1 IGT, SESS 


ae 
ASSP : 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


ome 


Millers of ... 

e Wingold 

e Bakers Flavor 
e Winona 

e Ry-Do (Light) 
e Ry-Do (Dark) 
e Pan-Zip 

. and other fine flours! 


e Souvenir 

e Magnificent 

e Record Breaker 
e Oven-Proof 

¢ Big Yield 

e Pan Spring 
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 @BA CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 16) 





“A quitter never wins and a winner 
never quits.” 
Stockholders’ Meeting 

At QBA’s annual stockholders’ 
meeting President Duchaine was 
named to continue his present office, 
which he has held for the past 15 
years. Lewis Graeves of Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C., was 
elected vice president, succeeding 
Fred L. Cobb of Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis. Other executive 
officers named to continue their pres- 
ent duties were: John F. Schaible of 
Schaible Baking Co., Easton, Pa., 
treasurer; Laurence H. Duckles of 
Leonia, N.J., secretary, and Mr. Graf, 
general manager. 


The following incumbent members 
of QBA’s board of directors were 
named to serve the ensuing period: 
Mr. Duchaine, president; Mr. Graeves, 
vice president; Mr. Schaible, treas- 
urer, and Harold Budde, Purity Bak- 
ing Co. of Decatur, Ill.; John Inglis, 
Gravem-Inglis Bakery, Stockton, Cal., 
and Harold Salmon, Sr., Holsum-Sun- 
beam Bakery, New Orleans, directors. 

A. Gregory Peeler, Jr. of Bamby 
Bakers, Inc., Salisbury, N.C.; Gra- 
ham McGuire, Lakeland Bakery, 
Inc., St. Cloud, Minn., and F. Ber- 
nard Evers, Sr., American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., were appointed as 
directors to fill vacancies created by 
Mr. Cobb’s retirement and the de- 
mise of two members during the 
past year, James Swann, Swann 
Brothers Bakery, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Claude Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bak- 
ery, Lynchburg, Va. 

William Hittinger, research coun- 
sel for QBA, reported on recent 
“stale’’ surveys and proven recom- 
mendations to wholesale bakers for 
minimizing this extravagant loss. 
Zenn Kaufman, marketing consult- 
ant, followed Mr. Hittinger with a 
demonstration of the potential for 
greater showmanship in the promo- 
tion of food products, particularly 
those produced by the baking indus- 
try. His talk was appropriately titled 
“Promotion Is Showmanship.” 

Jack Rieger, QBA sales promotion 
manager, led an informal discussion 
on private label bakery products 
which helped to solve a problem of 
considerable importance to the at- 
tending members. Mr. Rieger also 
participated in a discussion titled 
“Loading Stations” that featured 
QBA directors Robert W. Thomas, 
transportation, and John Thies, ac- 
counting. 

“How To Earn Your Advertising 
Bonus” was the title of an informa- 
tive session featuring as guest speak- 
er James L. Rankin, vice president 
in charge of advertising for the 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. 


Advertising Show 


Following a report by Mr. Graf on 
QBA’s highly successful new adver- 
tising account executive service, 
Robert L. Schaus, staff member, 
spearheaded a dramatic presentation 
of QBA’s comprehensive advertising 
program for 1959. It featured the en- 
tire advertising department and se- 
lected members of Broadway’s top 
theatrical cfferings. 

Miss Sunbeam, 8-year-old Donna 
Kay Erickson of Champaign, IIL, 
closed the business sessions with a 
Musical presentation that featured 


members of her personal appearance 
troupe. 

President Duchaine presented 25- 
year service awards ta nine QBA em- 
Ployees. 
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Frank A. Busse, Kenneth R. Rand 
and Herman W. Hanschka, directors 
of personnel, engineering and prcduc- 
tion, respectively, conducted sessions 
of concern to their departments. Lois 
Cole of the producticn department 
was featured in a sketch highlighting 
the importance of sanitation alert- 
ness. Frank Manno, also with produc- 
tion, gave a report on “New Produc- 
tion and Packaging Developments.” 

Rebert C. Jones, assistant admin- 
istrator for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, in a talk, “The Small 
Business Administration — How It 


Helps You,” gave the audience some 
comprehension of his organization 
and how it helps small business or- 
ganizations on matters of financing. 

A fitting climax to QBA’s 50th 
general conference was the presenta- 
tion of three progressive management 
case studies covering diverse prob- 
lems encountered by the following 
members: (1) “Establishing a New 
Business,” Roland Baird, Baird Bread 
Co. of Phoenix, Ariz.; (2) ‘Adjusting 
to. Economic Changes,” J. P. Rostand, 
Jr., of Waldensian Bakeries, Inc., 
Shelby, N.C., and (3) “A Problem in 
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Management 
Yetta Marks, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


President Duchaine, in closing the 
conference, reported the collective 
dollar volume of all member plants 
for the past 12 months in excess of 
$300 million, establishing the group 
as the baking industry’s leading pro- 
ducers of bread and other baked 
foods. Of the 132 member plants, 109 
produce and distribute baked foods 
under the national Miss Sunbeam 
trade mark, which is the property of 
the cooperative. 


Succession” by Mrs. 
Hecht Bakery, Inc., 





ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE 


BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 
with butter — subjected to fermentation 


BROLITE 1A 


is a combination of 


BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 
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BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 


Lowers ingredient cost. 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 


New York City 3, N.Y. . San Francisco 1, Cal. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23, Texas 


518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television. 


Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district. « 
Telephone: FR 2-2100 
World-famous restaurants 
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AIR- CONDITIONED 
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November nelius, Box 3325, Stahlman Station, 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 


Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“Phe 


WALL~ ea MILLING CO, 


PHERSON, KANSAS < 





Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Noy. 21-22—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


December 


Dec. 5-6—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, C-G-F 
Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Dec. 10-13 — National Association 
of Wheat Growers annual convention, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dec. 13—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Kansan Hotel, 
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Topeka, Kansas; sec., George Tes- 
arek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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‘Human Element’ Gets Scrutiny 


Of ABA Home Service Bakers 


CHICAGO—The human element in 
the distribution of goods drew most 
of the attention during the ABA 
Home Service Branch session at the 
Sherman Hotel, Oct. 28. The session 
was attended by around 50 delegates. 

During his introductory remarks, 
Maurice B. Clark, Colonial Baking 
Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., said 
that “It is impossible to automate 
salesmen.” So, the program was de- 
veloped to encourage more effective 
use of manpower in the distribution 
of bakery goods from door to door. 
Many problems beset the home serv- 
ice baker, including the number of 
women working, super stores, and 
union demands. However, Mr. Clark 
said, ‘“‘The top brass in management 
can assume part of the blame. Man- 
agement does not demand perfection 
and has lost its management pre- 
rogatives at the bargaining table. 
There is a lack of goals. Manage- 
ment must supply leadership and di- 
rection.” In spite of the problems, 
however, Mr. Clark said that the 
home service baker is here to stay 
and volume can be expanded. 

The element of personnel in the 
home service bakery organization was 
divided into three parts: Supervision, 
communication and sales training. 
Prof. James Williamson, consultant, 
Home Service Bakers, New York, 
N.Y., expanded on_ responsibilities 
and training in his treatment of the 
general heading of supervision. 

“Competent supervision,” Prof. Wil- 
liamson said, “is essential to the 
building of home service business. 
But, in order to be truly effective, 
the need of sales supervision must be 
recognized by management and prop- 
erly provided for. Sales supervisors 
must be free to supervise; their 
time must not be mostly occupied in 
pulling routes. Sales supervision 
should not be regarded as an unneces- 
sary expense. Rather, it can prove to 
be a profitable investment.” 

Definite benefits can be derived 
from effective sales supervision, Prof. 
Williamson believes. Some of these 
benefits are: (1) The morale of the 
sales force can be built up. (2) Sales 
enthusiasm can be stimulated. (3) 
Costly dips in the sales curve can be 
straightened out. (4) Credit can be 
more effectively controled. (5) Stale 
returns can be reduced toa reasonable 
minimum. (6) Company property and 
equipment will be taken care of bet- 
ter. (7) Customer good-will can be 
improved through improved service. 
(8) Insurance rates might be reduced 
if the accident rate is reduced. The 
cost of operating routes can be re- 
duced. 

The need for communication in a 
company’s program was emphasized 
by Martin F. DeWitt, Hall Baking 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The discovery 
that the giving of orders and the ask- 
Ing of questions did not furnish 
enough interchange of information 
and ideas to assure efficient opera- 
tion has led employers to broaden 
their approach to the subject of com- 
munication. 


Better Sales Training 

D. W. Robinson, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., told the group 
how to build higher sales through 
better training of salesmen. A sales 
training program, he believes, should 
be geared to build people and this 
will almost automatically mean 
higher sales. 

The mechanics of a sales training 


program breaks down into three 
parts: (1) The things that can best 
be done in a classroom. Example of 
those things are company history, ex- 
planation of policies, the teaching of 
solicitation stories, selling stories and 
credit stories, etc. 

(2) The things that may be started 
in a classroom, but followed up on the 
field. Examples of these are the use 
of sales stories, teaching serving rou- 
tine at the door, and making out or- 
ders, etc. 


(3) Things that can best be done in 
the field. Examples of these are how 
to load a truck, handling of merchan- 
dise, how to drive the route, learning 
customers’ names and what they 
use. 

Stale Control 

Surpluses can be controlled, says 
Carl H. Littman, Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb., if management decides that the 
cost of supervisor and management 
time can be justified. It is justified, 
he believes, if the cost of production 
is not being recovered from the dis- 
posal of stales. 

To control stales, Mr. Littman rec- 
ommends three steps. First, he said, 
making up the products list must be 
controlled. Detailed records of sales 
and returns must be kept so that un- 
popular items can be eliminated. Sec- 
ondly, direction must be employed in 
making up the salesman’s order. Per- 
formance of various items must be 


checked against the same day in the 
previous week. The accuracy of the 
order must be checked. The third im- 
portant step, Mr. Littman recom- 
mended, is the development of proper 
work habits of the salesman. The 
importance of selling out must be 
stressed, and trucks should be inven- 
toried three times a day to guide sales 
efforts. Ordering in advance by cus- 
tomers must be encouraged and the 
salesman must be directed to make 
occasional calls to empty his truck. 

Dr. John Maloney, Omar’s market 
research department head, next re- 
ported on a survey of the stale mer- 
chandise problem for home service 
bakeries conducted by Omar in prep- 
aration for the convention. 

Conclusions drawn from his survey 
are as follows: (1) Practices and ex- 
periences regarding the surplus mer- 
chandise problem varied consider- 
ably from one to another, and be- 
tween company owned and franchise 
routes. 

(2) There are considerable differ- 
ences between companies in the 
amount of surplus regarded as ac- 
ceptable. 

(3) There are obvious relationships 
between surplus experience and prac- 
tices concerning number of merchan- 
dise varieties offered or frequency of 
changing these varieties. 

(4) The one most popular means of 
controling surplus goods is the care- 
ful control of the salesman’s order 
based on the sales history of each 
man’s route. 

(5) Surplus stores are strongly fa- 
vored as a means of recovering the 
value of goods not sold on routes. 





DO YOU KNOW . 





a # 


PGP ™ 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 46 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When puff paste products come 
out of the oven and the pans are very 
greasy, it may be due to not giving 
the dough enough folds or rollings. 


2. Stabilizers are used in making 
meringue for pie toppings in order 
to produce more volume. 


3. Rope spores are killed at a 
temperature of about 226° F. 


4. In order to prevent cakes from 
drying out rapidly, it is recommended 
that, in white cakes, 742% to 10% 
of the sugar be replaced with invert 
syrup; in yellow cakes from 10% to 
15%, and in dark cakes from 10% to 
25%. 


5. When boiling sugar and water, 
the “blow stage” is reached when the 
temperature of the boiling syrup 
reaches 220° F. 


6. The appearance of cream puffs 
can be improved by allowing them to 
stand on the rack for several hours 
before placing into the oven. 


_ 


7. On a Reaumer thermometer 
the freezing point is 0° and the boil- 
ing point is 100° which is the same as 
on a Centigrade thermometer. 

8. When stale crumbs are used in 
cakes or cookies, they will cause 
these products to mold faster. 

9. The filling in custard pies will 
turn watery if the pies are over- 
baked. 


10. A temperature of 29° to 31° F. 
is used for keeping shell eggs in cold 
storage. 

11. Twisted bread will have a 
more tender crust than straight pan 
bread. 

12. Honey is generally figured as 
about 80% to 85% as sweet as cane 
or beet sugar (sucrose). 

13. The average fermentation loss 
in a controlled fermentation room is 
about 5%. 

14. Almond macaroons can be 
made more chewey by using powder- 
ed instead of granulated sugar. 

15. When making cakes by the 
single stage mixing method, less bak- 
ing powder must be used. 

16. Arrowroot is a starch made 
from the roots of the arrowroot 
plant. 


17. Green colored waxed or cello- 
phane wrappers on cookies or cakes 
retard rancidity. 

18. Lady fingers should be re- 
moved from the pans as soon as they 
are baked. 

19. Ginger snap doughs are some- 
times aged for a week or longer be- 
fore baking to facilitate running 
them through the machines. 

20. An excellent shine for Danish 
pastry, coffee cakes and fruit cakes 
can be made by bringing to a good 
boil 1 qt. corn syrup and 1 pt. water. 
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Nut Filling 
Do you know of a formula for nut 


filling that will not run?—F. G.,, 
Ohio. 


y @ 


You might be interested in two 
filling formulas with which I am 
familiar. 


WALNUT FILLING 


1 lb. ground walnuts 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. butter or margarine (melt- 
ed) 
1 lb. flour 
Water 
Flavor to suit 
Procedure: 
Rub the melted butter or mar- 
garine into the dry ingredients. Then 
add enough water to make a paste. 


FILBERT FILLING 
1 |b. ground filberts or other nuts 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
\% oz. cinnamon 
3 lb. good cake crumbs 
12 oz. eggs 
1 Ib. milk 
1% oz. salt 
Mix this together and add: 
12 oz. water (variable) 
Note: Add enough water to make 
a paste. 


Caramel Apples 


If possible, would you please give 
a formula for making caramel ap- 
ples ?—O. H. J., Minn. 


¥ 6¥ 


Regarding your request for a for- 
mula for caramel apples, here are 
three that you may wish to experi- 
ment with. 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


to you: 


CARAMEL FOR 
CARAMEL APPLES 
(No. 1) 
12 lb. sugar 
8 lb. corn syrup 
1% gal. unsweetened condensed 
milk 
1 qt. cream 
1 qt. milk 
Bring sugar, corn syrup and 1 qt. 
milk to a boil, then add slowly con- 
densed milk and cream. Boil to 242° 
F., in hot summer weather 244° F. 
When through boiling, add % lb. 
corn syrup. (This puts a shine on the 
caramel.) 


CARAMEL APPLES 
(No. 2) 
1 lb. sweetened condensed milk 
1 Ib. corn syrup 
2 oz. butter 
3 oz. invert syrup 
3% oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Boil to 235-240° F. 
CARAMEL APPLES 
(No. 3) 
30 oz. sweetened condensed milk 
1 Ib. sugar 
12 oz. corn syrup 
Cook to a soft ball. 


Almond Cakes 

I would appreciate a recipe for al- 
mond cakes.—A. G., N.Y. 

Here is an almond cake formula. 
It is very important that the direc- 
tions given are followed carefully. 
Only then will a very good cake re- 
sult. 

ALMOND CAKES 

Rub together, adding the eggs 

gradually: 


3 lb. almond paste 
6 lb. sugar 

2 oz. salt 

1 lb. eggs 

Place this in a machine bowl and 

add: 
3 lb. eggs 
Beat up until fairly light. 
Then add gradually on low speed: 
2 lb. hot water (140° F.) 

Sift together and fold in carefully 

using a wooden paddle: 
6 lb. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 

Then fold in carefully with the 
paddle: 

1 pt. oil 

Scale 13 oz. in 8 in. layer pans. 

Bake at about 350-360° F. 

As soon as the cakes are baked 
turn the pans over on a cloth and 
allow to cool. 

Ice as desired. 

Note: It is extremely important 
that the water, flour and oil are mix- 
ed in carefully. If this is not done 
properly the cakes will be small in 
volume and rubbery due to the mix 
having been broken down. 


Frozen Rolls 


I would like a formula for frozen 
rolls. Can you help?—A. M., Okla. 


¥ ¥ 

Regarding your request for infor- 
mation on frozen rolls, here is a for- 
mula to try. 


REFRIGERATED SOFT ROLLS 
9 1b. 12 oz. bread flour 
3 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
1 lb. non-fat milk solids 
7 lb. 8 oz. Water (variable) 
1 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
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(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 
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1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

Dough temperature 60° F. 

Procedure: 

Dissolve the yeast in part of the 
cold water. Place ingredients in mix- 
er in the regular order, adding yeast 
solution on top of the flour. Mix until 
smooth. 

As soon as the dough is mixed 
place in the refrigerator for 1 hr. 
Then make up into various shapes in 
the regular manner. Then place the 
rolls in the freezer. 


Chocolate Teing 


Would you please print a gocd 
chocolate icing formula? The one I 
use for my brownies discolors and 
turns white.—C.. B., Ohio. 


¥ ¥ 


Here are two chocolate icings you 
may find useful for your brownies. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE 
GLOSS ICING 
Mix together until smooth: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
% oz. salt 
1 1b. 4 0z. milk (hot) 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Vanilla to suit 
Melt together, add and mix on sec- 
ond speed: 
14 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
2 1b. melted bitter chocolate 
Use while warm. Thin down if 
necessary with simple or _ invert 
syrup. 
CHOCOLATE ICING 
Mix together on slow speed: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. corn syrup 
1% oz. salt 
A little vanilla 
Add: 
1 pt. lukewarm water 
Mix in: 
12 oz. melted chocolate 
Stir in: 
40z. melted butter 


Danish Butter Cake 


We have a very nice eating coffee 
cake that would sell well if it looked 
better. Unfortunately, the product 
comes up much too high in the oven 
and then shrinks back so excessively 
that the edges peel off. Can you help? 
—R. S., Calif. 


¥ 6Y¥ 


You are probably working too much 
air into the mixture. By mixing the 
batter as little as possible the results 
are very good. There may be a slight 
shrinkage, however. This shrinkage 
may be overcome by replacing from 
% to % of the water in the formula 
with eggs. The eggs will give a firm- 
er body, thereby decreasing the 
shrinkage. The main thing to keep in 
mind is to mix as little as possible. 
As you know, when you mix a great 
deal you incorporate air into the mix. 
This air expands in the oven and 
causes the batter to collapse or 
shrink excessively. I am sure that by 
following these directions. you will 
obtain very good results. 
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Cfrrom the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 


the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 





line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, FHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 43 











1. True. Not giving the dough 
encugh folds or rollings may be a 
possible cause for the pans to be very 
greasy. Baking the products at too 
low a temperature is another cause. 


2. False. Stabilizers are primari- 
ly used to decrease or eliminate weep- 
ing or breaking down of the meringue 
after the pies are baked. 


3. True. It requires a heat of 
about 226° F. to kill rope spores. 
However, as the center of a loaf of 
bread reaches only a temperature of 
about 210° F., the spores are not 
killed during baking. 


4. True. It has been found that 
in white and yellow cakes the use 
of higher percentages has a tendency 
to discolor the crumb of the cakes 
somewhat. This is due to the levulose 
in the invert syrup caramelizing at a 
lower temperature than does regular 
granulated sugar (sucrose). 


5. False. The temperature wil] 
be about 240° F. The following is the 
procedure used in finding the “blow 
stage.” A fine wire with a small 
loop cn one end is dipped into the 
boiling syrup. By blowing through 
this loop filled with syrup, the syrup 
will form small bubbles or balloons 
when the boiling point reaches about 
240° F. 


6. False. They should be placed’ 


in the oven immediately in order to 
prevent crusting. When they are 
crusted, they will have a poor ap- 
pearance due to wild breaks that 
form on them. 

7. False. On a Reaumer thermo- 
meter the freezing point is 0° and the 
boiling point is 80°. 

8. False. The use of stale crumbs 
will have no effect on the molding of 
the products, even if the crumbs were 
moldy. The mold spores would be 
killed during the baking period. 

9. True. Custard pies should be 
removed from the oven as soon as the 
filling is set. 

10. True. While this temperature 
is below the freezing point of water, 
due to the bacteria in the eggs, they 
do not freeze. 

11. False. The crust on twisted 
bread is naturally somewhat tougher 
than straight pan bread. This tough- 
ness can be decreased somewhat by 
replacing 2% or 3% of the ‘white 
flour with potato flour. 

12. True. Honey contains about 
20% water. The balance is mainly in- 
vert sugar and a small amount of 
sucrose. 

13. True. In uncontrolled condi- 
tions it may run as high as 2%. This 
demonstrates the value of using prop- 
er conditions. 

14. False. Chewiness can be pro- 
duced by replacing part of the sugar 
with either invert syrup or honey. 

15. False. Best results are ob- 
tained by increasing the baking pow- 
der from 15% to 20%. 

16. True. The arrowroot plant 
grows in the West Indies. 

17. True. Experiments conduct- 
ed with colored wrappers showed that 
green color retarded rancidity. How- 
ever, when the packaged products 
were placed on the market, the con- 
sumers did not like the package, with 
a consequent loss in sales. 


18. True. When lady fingers are 
left on the pans after being baked, 
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they will dry out rapidly. They are 
usually baked on double pans. These 
pans retain heat for quite some time 
and would bake the lady fingers more. 

19. False. By aging the doughs, 
the spices, molasses, etc., blend bet- 
ter, thereby improving the flavor of 
the ginger snaps. 

20. True. This will produce an 
excellent shine that will be non- 
sticky. It may also be used on maca- 
roons and sweet rolls. 


GENERAL SESSION 


(Continued from page 6) 








to sell more bread or call it market 
maintenance and development,” Mr. 
Wilson said. “Any way you put it, it 
is the problem of the miller and the 
baker together. The activities of the 
Bakers of America Program, the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
Wheat Flour Institute dovetail, sup- 
plement, coordinate and work to- 
gether as never before.” 

The specifics of the new program 
were detailed by James L. Rankin, 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, chairman 
of the WFI committee, and Howard 
H. Lampman, executive director of 
WFI. Mr. Rankin felt the millers and 
bakers have many areas of mutual 
interest, and few of conflict. 

Closest Cooperation Urged 

“Therefore, it is most logical that 
we should attempt to develop. the 
closest understanding and coopera- 
tion in the activities of these two 
great industries. In furthering these 
goals, we millers will not regard our- 
selves as sellers and you bakers will 
not regard yourselves as buyers—we 
shall be partners,’ Mr. Rankin said. 

Backgrounding the activities of 
WFI, Mr. Lampman stressed that 
millers and bakers have the common 
goal of maintaining and expanding 
the market for wheat flour foods. He 
showed how WF is assuming respon- 
sibilities for a small but extremely 
influential target—the industry’s eth- 
ical promotion work on doctors, den- 
tists and public health workers. This 
is done, Mr. Lampman said, by de- 
veloping areas of common interest, 
whether it be nutrition facts, mer- 
chandising through National Sand- 
wich Month, expansion of the domes- 
tic market for cereal products or the 
effort to stimulate greater use of 
commercially baked foods. 

The two main channels followed 
by WFI toward this one goal were 
detailed by Mr. Lampman as the de- 
velopment of new ideas for product 
use through recipes, and the attempt 
to reach those people who are in- 
different or even antagonistic toward 
wheat flour foods through channels 
of accepted authority —the profes- 
sional people. 

The newest department in the in- 
stitute organization, offering a cam- 
paign in the medical-dental-public 
health field, is tagged for brevity, 
“Public Health Services.” The minds 
of doctors, dentists, nurses, and pub- 
lic health workers are the objective 
because these people, in turn, influ- 
ence nearly everybody, Mr. Lamp- 
man said. 

“The program is based on service— 
to help doctors, dentists, and public 
health workers in their own plans for 
patients and communities. The insti- 
tute offers help to teach the public 
that good diet requires a share of 
wheat flour foods; help to combat 
negative professional counsel against 
wheat flour foods, and help for pro- 
fessional groups fighting food faddism 
and quackery,” he explained. 

Mr. Lampman closed by detailing 
the new leaflets on snack foods and 
film strips on the family food note- 
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CHARTER MEMBERS HONORED—“Old-timers” of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, Inc., were honored at the annual ATBI meeting during 
the American Bakers Assn. convention in Chicago. Shown above are, left to 
right, seated: Seymour S. Fagan, Seymour S. Fagan Co., Chicago; Fred D. 
Pfening, the Fred Pfening Co., Chicago; Fred Schneeberger, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Detroit; H. N. Weinstein, Weber Flour Mills Co., Chicago. Standing: 
Arthur Keating, Ekco Products Co., Chicago; Paul Chapman, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Melrose Park, Ill.; W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Frank 
S. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, New York, and Joseph A. Lee, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York. These nine men were among the original members of the 
ATBI. Arthur J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, and Georges Dennery, 
Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, were unable to be present. 





ATBI 


(Continued from page 6) 





ship to date. They received gold per- 
manent membership cards. They in- 
clude: 

Frank S. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, N.Y.; Arthur J. Bam- 
ford, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, IIL; 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith, 
Melrose Park, Ill.; Georges Dennery, 
Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
La.; Seymour S. Fagan, Seymour S. 
Fagan Co., Chicago, Ill.; Arthur 


Keating, Ekco Products Co., Chica- 
go, Ill.; J. A. Lee, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; W. E. Long, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, Ill.; Fred 
D. Pfening, The Fred D. Pfening Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Fred Schneeberger, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
and H. N. Weinstein, Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Chicago, Il. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Alexander, pastor and build- 
er of the “Church of Tomorrow” in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. His inspira- 
tional address offered proof that the 
individual is the answer to many of 
the problems of today. 





book to show how WFI promotion 
is cooperating with the baking in- 
dustry. The basic nutrition fact book, 
“Eat to Live,” has been ordered by 
many doctors, nurses and _ public 
health social workers, Mr. Lamp- 
man concluded. These materials and 
others originally prepared for nutri- 
tion education in schools may be 
transferred to the new program. 

“The new program is firmly ground- 
ed on three points—a trivet of inter- 
industry cooperation, basic research 
and effective action,” Mr. Lampman 
concluded. 

Mr. Wilson emphasized to the bak- 
ers: “This is your program as much 
as ours. We hope to share with you 
whatever pride of authorship may ex- 
ist. As the Wheat Flour Institute be- 
longs to you as it does to us, we hope 
you evidence your proprietorship by 
interest and enthusiasm. 

“Exercise the parental authority in- 
vested in you to make our total effort 
as millers and bakers more effective. 
And, like all good parents, let’s keep 
our fussing within the family and 
stick up for our kids before the 
world. We can please most millers 
and most bakers with what we do 
most of the time.” 

Mr. Kelley also told the bakers of 
the ABA attempt to work closely 
with wheat grower groups, to enlist 
their cooperation in the educational 
drive of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. “The five wheat states which 
now have funds raised through as- 
sessments on growers have been co- 
operating with us,” Mr. Kelley said. 
“They are using our literature in 
moderately heavy quantity within the 
borders of their individual states, but 
obviously the job which needs to be 
done is in the heavy consuming states. 

The retail bakers’ stake in baking 
industry promotion was detailed by 


the president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, Paul M. 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 

“We hear so much today about the 
new introductions of more and more 
‘convenience’ foods for the consumer. 
The baking industry of America in 
my opinion was the pioneer in intro- 
ducing ‘convenience’ foods for the 
housewife and it has been doing it 
for at least a century. The retail bak- 
er is getting better at it all the time. 
He has convenient ‘ready to serve’ 
desserts, breakfast delicacies, snacks, 
and an item for every meal or spe- 
cial occasion.” 

Mr. Baker observed that the retail 
baker is more ably supplying the 
needs of his community, making bet- 
ter products, using better production 
methods, using better selling and 
merchandising techniques, and _ is 
learning to overcome his handicaps 
of business inexperience and lack of 
manpower as well as improve his 
administrative efficiency, inventory 
control, and advertising. 


Grass Roots Activity Detailed 

The grass roots technique of pro- 
motion referred to by Mr. Kelley was 
further expanded by George Graf, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, New York, who used several 
skits to detail the activities of the 
Royal Order of Loyal Loafers and to 
tell the bakers what promotion activ- 
ity will be undertaken. by these 
groups in the coming year. 

Graham McGuire, Lakeland Baker- 
ies, Inc., St. Cloud, Minnesota, told 
of the activities of the Minnesota 
Bakers Council in promotion of bak- 
ery products to schools and nutrition- 
ists within its state, as a guide to 
other ROLL or promotional groups 
wishing to consolidate for more effi- 
cient activity at the local level. 
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Precise exactness in every detail throughout 
every step assures consistent uniformity 


in the production of the world’s finest flours. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Formulas for Profit 
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Plan Now for Those Extra Holiday Sales... 
and Cash In on Year-End Buying Boom 


GOLDEN HARVEST CAKE 
(Pumpkin) 
Cream together for 5 min.: 
4 lb. cake flour 
2 Ib. 12 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 

Mix together, add and mix for 5 
min.: 

6 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 7 0z. cake flour 

2% oz. salt 

14% oz. soda 

3% oz. baking powder 

34 oz. cinnamon 

4% oz. nutmeg 

1, oz. ginger 

\% oz. allspice 

2 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 

Mix together and add in two por- 
tions: 

3 lb. 40z. whole eggs 
5 Ib. pumpkin (canned) 

Mix for 5 min. 

Note: Scrape the bowl and cream- 
ing arm down several times during 
the mixing process. 

Deposit into layer or sheet cake 
pans and bake at about 370° F. 

After baking and when cool, ice 
the cake with the following: 


Golden Harvest Icing 
Whip until light the following in- 
gredients: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
2 Ib. 12 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 
\% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. nutmeg 
1% oz. allspice 
10 oz. molasses 
1% oz. salt 
3 lb. 8 0z. canned pumpkin 


GOLDEN FRUIT CAKES 
Cream together: 
6 lb. sugar 
6 lb. butter 
Add gradually: 
6 lb. eggs 
Sift and mix in thoroughly: 
6 lb. cake flour 
Mix in: 
4 lb. blanched almonds 
4 lb. pecans 
Then add and mix in the following 
prepared fruit mixture: 
10 Ib. glace cherries 
4 lb. bleached raisins (washed 
and drained) 
2 lb. diced citron 
4 lb. candied pineapple pieces 
10 lb. pitted dates 
Deposit: into pans of desired size 
and bake at 325° F. 


PEPPERNUTS 
Cream together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. honey or invert syrup 
3 lb. 8 oz. corn syrup 
1 lb. shortening 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together, add and mix until 
smooth: 
144 oz. ground anise seed 
44 oz. cinnamon 
4 oz. cloves 
%4 oz. soda 
14 oz. baking powder 
¥% oz. ammonia 
% oz. allspice 


4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
3 lb. 4 0z. cake flour 
Divide the dough into pieces and 
roll into bars. Cut into small pieces 
about the size of a walnut. Round up 
and place on lightly greased pans. 
Bake in a cool oven, about 325° F. 
After baking, place the peppernuts 
in a hand mixing bowl. 


Then boil to 240° F.: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 

12 oz. water 

When the desired temperature has 
been reached, pour the syrup over the 
peppernuts and stir with a wooden 
paddle until the syrup grains. Then 
roll the peppernuts in powdered 
sugar. 


SUPER FRUIT CAKES 
Mix together for 2 min.: 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 1b. 40z. bread flour 


Add and mix in for 4 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. 4 0z. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
10 oz. honey 
1 lb. 9 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in for 2 min.: 
1 1b. 9 oz. whole eggs 
Add flavor to suit and continue 
mixing from 5 to 8 min. 
Then add and mix in until well 
distributed: 
13 lb. whole pecans (large) 
13 Ib. pitted dates 
6 lb. glaced cherries 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 325-335° F. 


Glaze 
Bring to a boil: 
1 qt. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
After the cakes are baked and 
cooled they should be washed with 
the above glaze. If desired, the tops 
may be decorated with cherries, 
pecans or whole dates. 
Note: Do not use the “small” 
pecans for this cake; they do not 
show up as well. 


CRANBERRY PIE FILLING 
Bring to a good boil: 
10 lb. cranberries 
12 lb. granulated sugar 
6 lb. water 
%4 oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 


Then add and cook until clear: 
12 oz. cornstarch 
4 lb. water 


Allow to cool before using. 


PUMPKIN PIES 


Remove the contents from a No. 10 
can of pumpkin and place in a bowl. 


Mix together and stir in: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
4 oz. flour 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. nutmeg 
%4 oz. salt 
Stir in: 
14 pt. light molasses 
Then stir in: 
11lb.40z. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 


Then add: 
1 gal. milk 


Allow the filling to stand for about 
a half hour before placing it in the 
unbaked shells. Stir now and then to 
thoroughly dissolve the sugar. 


Note: Some slight variation may 
have to be made in the amount of 
milk due to consistency of the vari- 
ous brands of pumpkin not being uni- 
form. 


HOLIDAY STOLLEN 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar or dextrose 
12 oz. brown sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
1% oz. salt 
4 oz. malt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
8 oz. yolks 





Start Now to Highlight Holidays 


It's time to start thinking about the holiday season. Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year's Day are just around the corner. These holidays present a wonderful chance 
for the baker to create products that are sure to sell and please his trade. 

The food industry has proven this past year that the public is willing to spend 
its money for good things to eat. The baker, by featuring a variety of fruit cakes, 
cookies, pies and other food items associated with this time of the year, can cash in 


on this demand. 


Holiday baked foods are ideal for window displays. Decorative material for 
creating a holiday spirit can readily be purchased. Attractive signs and window strips 


5 I. 





made by your local sign painter are r 
to the products featured. 


in cost. They help to draw attention 


Packaging and wrapping materials are available to tie in excellently with the 
Promotion of these products. Due to bright colors and designs, they are bound to 


stimulate interest. 


The sales force should be alerted to the possibility of creating extra sales through 
suggestive selling. Many of these products make ideal holiday gifts. These gifts will 
be enjoyed by both young and old. Orders can, in many instances, be taken well in 
advance. By doing this it is possible for the baker to gauge his production to some 
extent. It will also enable him to take the time and effort necessary to produce the 


best possible products. 


Good production technique, plus good merchandising, will not only increase his 


sales but also enhance his reputation. 





Mix together and add: 
1 Ib. yeast 
4 lb. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
6 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
2 1b. 8 oz. pastry flour 
Then add and mix in the following 
prepared fruit mixture: 
1 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
1 1b. chopped glaced cherries 
8 oz. chopped almonds 
8 oz. chopped pecans 
1 lb. 8 oz. currants 
12 oz. candied pineapple (diced) 
8 oz. diced citron 
4 oz. diced lemon peel 
4 oz. diced orange peel 
Dough temperature 78-80° F. Give 
the dough slightly more than a % 
rise and then fold over. Rest for 10 
min. and scale into 10 or 12 oz. units. 
Round up and allow to rest for about 
10 min. Then make the units into reg- 
ular stollen shape. Place on pans and 
allow to proof. Bake at about 380° F. 
After baking, wash them with a glu- 
cose glaze. When cool, ice them with 
a thin water icing and sprinkle a few 
cut glazed cherries on top. 
Note: If desired, the following top- 
ping may be used to make an attrac- 
tive appearance. 


Topping 

Mix together: 

1 Ib. diced citron 

1 lb. diced orange peel 

1 Ib. diced lemon peel 

2 1b. chopped glaced cherries 
Rub this together with about 2 Jb. 

granulated sugar. 


Glucose Glaze 
Bring to a good boil: 
1 qt. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
This glaze may be used either while 
hot or cold. 


CRANBERRY CHIFFON PIE 
Bring to a boil: 
6 lb. cranberries 
5 Ib. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
1% oz. cinnamon 
Cook until the cranberries are soft. 
Then stir in the following mixture: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
1 1b. water 
Cook until clear and _ thickened. 
Pour this into the following meringue. 
Beat light: 
1 lb. 4 0z. egg whites 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
Add the cooked cranberries grad- 
ually, stirring constantly with a wire 
whip. Then fill into pre-baked pie 
shells. When cool, cover with whipped 
cream or meringue, as desired. 


PLUM PUDDING 
Cream together: 

2 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 

2 oz. soda 
\% oz. allspice 

1 oz. cinnamon 
%4 oz. ginger 

3 oz. salt 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


. technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 44) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 43), is 
head of the School of Baking, Dun- 
woody Industrial 


Institute, Minne- 





Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 1b. good molasses 
Soak together thoroughly and add: 
1lb.60z. dry bread 
3 lb. water 
Then add and mix in thoroughly: 
3 lb. 2 oz. bread flour 
Then mix in: 
3 lb. currants 
4 lb. bleached raisins 
4 1b. seedless raisins 
1 1b. chopped citron 
1 lb. chopped lemon peel 
1 1b. chopped orange peel 
Deposit into pudding tins and place 
covers on them. Place the tins in a 
Boston brown bread steamer, having 
some water in the bottom, and place 
a cover on the steamer. Bake at 
about 350° F. 
When baked, allow the plum pud- 
ding to cool for about 10 min. before 
removing from the pans. 


HOLIDAY MACAROONS 

Place in a mixing bowl and rub 
smooth: 

10 1b. almond or kernel paste 

4 lb. granulated sugar 
4lb. powdered sugar 
3 oz. butter 

3 oz. flour 

1% oz. salt 

Add gradually and mix smooth to 
the desired consistency: 

3 lb. egg whites (variable) 

Run out in various shapes on pa- 
pered pans, using a canvas bag and 
a No. 5 star tube. Decorate the mac- 
aroons with almonds, pecans, red and 
green glace cherries, etc. 

Allow the macaroons to dry for 
about 12 hrs. and then bake at about 
325° F. on double pans. As soon as 
baked, remove papers from the pans 
and glaze macaroons with a glucose 
glaze. 


CHERRY KISSES (Cold Process) 
Beat until light: 
2 lb. egg whites 
6 lb. powdered sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
¥% oz.cream of tartar 
When stiff, add: 
2 lb. fine chopped glazed cherries 
Drop out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 275° F. 
on double pans. 
Note: A little red color may be 
added to the beaten mixture if de- 
sired. 


DARK FRUIT CAKE 

3 lb. 2 oz. raisins 

3 lb. currants 
2% |b. citron 

6 oz. lemon peel 

6 oz. orange peel 
2% lb. pecans and walnuts 
2% Ib. figs 
2% lb. dates (pitted) 
1% lb. pineapple (diced) 
1% oz. cinnamon 

% oz. cloves 

3 1b. candied cherries 


14 oz. soda 

3 lb. granulated sugar 
2% lb. butter 
1% qt. eggs 

34 pt. honey 

4\b. flour (vary) 

¥% pt. brandy 

34 oz. orange extract 

1% oz. lemon extract 


Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 335° F. 


GOLD STAR FRUIT CAKES (Dark) 
Cream together for 5 min. (low 
speed): 
3 lb. sugar 
2 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
3 oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. allspice 
% oz. cloves 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Rum flavor to suit 
Add during 5 min. (medium speed): 
2 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
Continue creaming for 5 min. (low 
speed) adding: 
1 Ib. honey 
2 Ib. molasses 
1 Ib. milk 


Add and mix in thoroughly: 
5 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 


Then mix in the following pre- 
pared fruit mixture: 
12 1b. seedless raisins 
2 1b. 8 oz. citron peel 
8 oz. lemon peel 
2 1b. 8 0z. walnuts and pecans 
2 lb. glaced cherries 
2 lb. 4 0z. chopped dates 
2 lb. water 
1 lb. invert syrup 
8 oz. orange peel 


Scale into pans of desired size. 
Bake at about 325-335° F. 


RUM MINCE CAKE 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
Sift together: 
4lb. granulated sugar 
1 1b. brown sugar 
1% oz. soda 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. salt 
2% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
2 Ib. 4 oz. milk 
Mix for about 3 min. 
Then add and mix for about 2 min.: 
31b.80z. whole eggs 
Then add and mix for about 5 min.: 
10 lb. ground mincemeat 
1 Ib. molasses 
Rum extract to suit 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and then bake at about 350° F. 
After baking and when cool, dip 
the cakes into the following rum 
syrup. 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1]b. corn syrup 


1 lb. 10 oz. water 
% oz.cream of tartar 


Then add: 
2 1b. 4.0z. rum liquor 


Place the dipped cakes on screens 
and allow to drain. 


PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a good boil: 
4 lb. 8 oz. whole milk 
21b.80z. brown sugar 
1 No. 10 can pumpkin 
Mix together: 
12 oz. cornstarch 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
1% oz. cinnamon 
¥ oz. ginger 
1% oz. allspice 
1 oz. salt 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. whole eggs 


When the pumpkin starts to boil, 
add the starch mixture and stir until 
thick. Remove from the fire and pour 
it gradually into the following mer- 
ingue, stirring constantly. 

Beat light: 

2 lb. egg whites 

2 1b. granulated sugar 

A pinch of salt 

A pinch of cream of tartar 

After the cooked pumpkin has been 
stirred into the meringue, fill into 
pre-baked shells. When cool, cover 
with whipped cream or meringue. 


BAVARIAN LUBKUCHEN 
Place in a mixing bowl: 
3 lb. honey 
4o0z. whole eggs 
4o0z. granulated sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
4 oz. chopped citron 
4 oz. chopped walnuts 
4 oz. chopped cherries 
1% oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. allspice 
¥% oz. ginger 
1% oz. ground anise 
¥% oz. ground coreander 
1 oz. salt 
Mix together thoroughly and add: 
12 oz. water 
1% oz. soda 
% oz. ammonia 
Mix the above together on slow 
speed for about 2 min. 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
2 1b. bread flour 
2 lb.60z. cake flour 
Allow the dough to rest for about 
2 hrs. Roll out to about % in. thick- 
ness and cut into bars 2x3% in. Place 
on lightly greased pans and bake at 
about 350° F. 
When cool, ice the lebkuchen with 
the following icing. 
Mix together: 
4 lb. 8 0z. powdered sugar 
4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
6 oz. corn syrup 
6 oz. honey 
40z. egg whites 
38 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit, 7 oz. hot water 
(150-160° F.) 
Then add: 
8 oz. fine chopped glazed cherries 
The consistency of the icing may 
be controlled by increasing or de- 
creasing the amount of hot water in 
the formula. 


CHRISTMAS CANDY CAKE 
Cream together for 5 min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 1b. 12 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Mix together, add and mix for 5 
min.: 
5 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb.40z. crushed peppermint 
candy 
3 oz. salt 
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5 oz. baking powder 
2 Ib. milk 
Then mix together and add in two 
portions: 


3 lb. 12 oz. egg whites 
2 Ib. 12 oz. milk 
Peppermint flavor if desired 
Mix for about 5 min. 
Scale into layers or sheet pans and 
bake at about 370° F. 


Note: Be sure to dissolve the pep- 
permint candy thoroughly. Scrape 
down the bowl and creaming arm 
several times during the mixing pro- 
cess. 

After baking and when cool, ice 
the cakes with the following icing. 


Holiday Candy Icing 
Mix together: 
2 lb. 40z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
1 oz. salt 
12 0z.non fat milk solids 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. water 
Then add and whip until light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Sprinkle crushed holiday candy on 
the cakes as soon as they are iced. 
Colored decoratettes may be used in- 
stead of holiday candy, if desired. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 
FRUIT CAKES 


Prepare the following and allow to 
set overnight in a closed container: 
9 oz. pecans 
1 lb. 10 oz. walnuts 
2 lb. 7 oz. red cherries 
1 1b. 10 oz. green cherries 
3 lb. 4 0z. pineapple 
13 oz. orange peel 
13 oz. lemon peel 
4 lb. 14 oz. white raisins 
14 oz. mace 
1% oz. vanilla 
Cream for 5 min.: 
2 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. 11 oz. shortening 
1b. 2 0z. bread flour 
1 oz. salt 
Add slowly over a 5 min. period 
and cream 10 more min. at second 
speed: 
2 lb. 4 oz. eggs 
Add and mix for 10 min. on low 
speed: 
4 oz. milk 
Mix for 3 min. on second speed: 
1 lb. 2 oz. bread flour 


SILVER STAR FRUIT CAKES 
(Light) 
Cream for 5 min. (low speed): 
3 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
2 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Almond flavor to suit 
Add during 5 min. (medium speed) ; 
continue creaming for 5 min. (low 
speed): 
4lb. whole eggs 
Add and stir in: 
8 oz. honey 
Add and stir in: 
12 oz. liquid milk 
Sift together, add and mix until 
smooth, about 5 min. (low speed): 
4 |b. 8 oz. bread flour 
1% oz.cream of tartar 
Then mix in the following prepared 
fruit mixture: 
3 1b. orange peel 
3 1b. citron peel 
12 1b. sultana raisins 
21b. almonds, pecans or walnuts 
2 lb. 8 oz. glaced cherries 
2 1b. chopped dates (pitted) 
Scale 2 Ib. 2 oz. in loaf cake pans. 
Bake at about 325-335° F. 
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The AIB’s first Chicago home was the Wahl-Henius Institute at the left above, 
which served the industry well from 1921 to 1950, when increased demand for 
research and other services was met by the beautiful new institute shown at 


the right. 





AIB 


(Continued from page 5) 





firms. Present officers are: L. E. Cas- 
ter, chairman ‘of the board; F. W. 
Birkenhauer, vice chairman; Howard 
O. Hunter, president; Joseph A. Lee, 
treasurer; Paul Chapman, secretary. 

Present directors are: Arthur J. 
Bamford, Jr., vice president, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; F. W. Birken- 
hauer, president, Wagner’ Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J.; J. P. Cash, pres- 
ident, Fuchs Baking Co., South Mi- 
ami, Fla.; L. E. Caster, president, 
Rockford Colonial Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Wm. M. Clemens, general 
manager, Trausch Baking Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa; Paul E. Clissold, pub- 
lisher, Baking Industry, Chicago, II1.; 
Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the board, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis.; A. R. Fleischmann, vice presi- 
dent, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, N.Y.; Joseph E. Franz, presi- 
dent, United States Bakery, Inc., 
Portland, Ore.; P. B. Harley, presi- 
dent, Baker-Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 


O . ee 





Help Starving Europe. 


TAT LESS BREAD! 
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A major problem for bakers as 
World War I ended was how to com- 
ply with the government’s suggestion 
that they urge their customers to 
“Eat Less Bread’’—so more wheat 
could be shipped to postwar Europe. 


Mich.; John A. Kluetsch, president, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Inc., Melrose 
Park, Ill.; Benson Littman, vice pres- 
ident, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill; Graham McGuire, president, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, 
Minn.; George S. Pillsbury, vice pres- 
ident, The Pillsbury Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Ernest L. Southwick, pres- 
ident, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich.; G. Cullen Thomas, con- 
sultant, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; D. J. Uhrig, president, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Chicago; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., president, Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, Colo., and Walter D. 
Warrick, executive vice president, J. 
R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, Il. 

In discussing the progress the in- 
stitute has made since 1919, Mr. Cas- 
ter recently said that ‘the institute’s 
work has progressed along the lines 
laid down by its founders. As the sci- 
entific and educational center for one 
of the nation’s leading food industries, 
the institute must give continuous 
service to all bakers. And they, in 
turn, must give increasingly good ser- 
vice to the consumer. I am sure the 
men and women at the institute will 
carry forward the excellent job that 
dates back 40 years.” 

President Hunter has also empha- 
sized that for the past 40 years the 
institute’s activities have been in ac- 
cordance with the original by-laws, 
which state that the institute was 
founded: 

“to promote the cause of education, 
in nutrition, and in the science and 
art of baking, for the advancement 
of the baking industry and the wel- 
fare of mankind . . . to dissemi- 
nate information and to... con- 
duct a school or schools and de- 
partments for theoretical and man- 
ual instruction, laboratories for 
chemical analysis and scientific re- 
search.” 





Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etce., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The American Bak- 
er, published monthly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1958, State of 
Minnesota, County of Uennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared W. E. Lingren, who, having 
been duly sworn: according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The American Baker and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly 
newspaper, the circulation), ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the 


Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 
(section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations), printed on the reverse of this 
form to wit: 1. That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, The Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Editor, Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; Manag- 
ing Editor, Kenneth W. Wakershauser, 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Business Manager, 
’. E. Lingren, Minneapolis, Minn. 2. 
That the owner is The Miller Publishing 


Co., principal stockholders of which are: 
Anna J. Beatty, Minneapolis; Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr... Minneapolis; Paul L. Ditte- 


more, New York, N.Y.; Emseg & Co., 
Minneapolis; Henry 8S. French, Chicago, 
Ill.; Thomas A. Griffin, Minneapolis; 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, Minneapolis; W. E. 
Lingren, Minneapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr., 





Greenwich, Conn.; C. K. Michener, Min- 
neapolis; Martin E. Newell, Kansas City, 
Mo.; V. T. O’Dea, St. Paul; H. J. Pat- 
tridge, Minneapolis; James G. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Min- 
neapolis; Dorothy B. Pratt, Minneapolis; 
Don E. Rogers, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Re- 
bekah S. West, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. H. E. 
Yantis, Minneapolis. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1% or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. W. E. Lingren, 
Business Manager. Sworn to and sub- 
scribed before me this 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1958. J. G. Pattridge, Notary 
Public, Hennepin County, Minnesota. 
(My commission expires March 17, 1964.) 
(Seal.) 








In the 40th anniversary articles 
which are to follow it will be possible 
to show how closely and successfully 
the American Institute of Baking has 
followed those basic purposes and 
principles and how greatly it has ben- 
efited the baking and allied industries 
while doing so. 


CHRONOLOGICAL HIGHLIGHTS 

1916—Jay Burns of Omaha opened 
discussion at a Salt Lake City meet- 
ing of bakers on the need for an in- 
stitute of baking. 

1918—Win M. Campbell of Kansas 
City, chairman of the National Bak- 
ers’ Service Committee, advanced a 
plan for financing the proposed insti- 
tute through the purchase of War 
Bonds. 

1918—One hundred trustees were 
named to aid in the fund-raising drive 
for the institute. 

1919—The American Institute of 
Baking was formally organized and 
located at the Dunwoody Institute. 

1919—Dr. H. E. Barnard, Indiana 
food commissioner, was named direc- 
tor of the institute, C. Brewster 
Morrison, assistant director and Pe- 
ter Pirrie, director of the technical 
and service department. 

1920—The Atlantic City convention 
of bakers voted unanimously to give 
the institute a new home of its own, 
the location to be determined by 
availability to the industry in gener- 
al. 

1920—In July, graduation ceremo- 
nies were held for the institute's first 
graduating class. 

1921—The American Bakers Assn. 
purchased the Wahl-Henius Institute 
at 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, to 
house the institute and ABA offices. 
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1922—The American Institute of 
Baking was incorporated in the state 
of Illinois as a non-profit corporation. 

1922—The School of Baking of the 
American Institute of Baking was es- 
tablished to provide trained person- 
nel and to develop industry leaders. 

1987—A department of nutrition 
was created. 

1941—A financial grant from the 
New York Bakers Club permitted 
modernization of the institute’s lab- 
oratory facilities. 

1942—The Quartermaster Corps of 
the U.S. Army started co-operative 
work with the institute. 

1944—The consumer service depart- 
ment was established and plans were 
made for an experimental kitchen. 

1944—A scientific advisory commit- 
tee was named. 

1946—A bakery sanitation short 
ccurse was started. 

1949—Howard O. Hunter was 
named executive director of the in- 
stitute. 

1950—The long-contemplated new 
home for the institute was built at 
400 E. Ontario St., in Chicago, at a 
cost of $1% million. 

1952—A $500,000 grant from the 
Max C. Fleischmann Foundation was 
established for purposes of research. 

1952—A short course for allied per- 
sonnel was inaugurated. 

1953—Short courses for bakery 
equipment maintenance men were 
started. 

1954—The first sales management 
seminar was held. 

1956—A new $200,000 addition was 
built to care for expanded research 
activities. 

1958—A production management 
seminar was inaugurated. 





Multiple Unit Retail Branch of ABA 


Discusses Self-Service Pros and Cons 


CHICAGO—Pointing to the extent 
to which bakers have mechanized to 
increase production and lower opera- 
tion costs, Lawrence E. Pile, Hough 
Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, urged 
that more attention be directed to 
sanitation and maintenance practices 
to turn the profit curve higher, dur- 
ing the ABA’s multiple-unit retail 
branch session here recently. 

Greater mechanization in both of- 
fices and plants has created problems 
which did not exist before. Equipment 
which costs considerably more than 
it did only a few years before must 
be used properly. Scheduling has 
come more and more alive lately in 
the multiple unit branch. It helps to 
keep labor at a minimum. Production 
employees must be trained. The cost 
of spare parts has increased sharply, 
he observed. 

Obviously, if maintenance, repair 
and operating costs can be reduced, 
the profit picture can be improved, 
he said. In a true analysis bakers 
should have gained more than the 
savings in repairs because they have 
operated their plants so that the ma- 
chines and equipment last longer and 
are available to the production de- 
partments when needed. 

To show some sanitation and main- 
tenance practices in the industry, 
Mr. Pile reported on the highlights 
of a survey completed recently among 
13 companies. In eight plants the 
production superintendent is respon- 
sible for over-all sanitation. 


Self-Service Discussed 
Continuing the discussions which 
have featured the multiple unit re- 
tail branch session for several years, 
the case of the pros and cons of self 


service bakery operation were exam- 
ined, with Robert C. Awrey, Awrey 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., taking 
the case for self service and John S. 
Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., presenting a_ case 
against it. 

Mr. Awrey felt the prime reason 
for considerable emphasis on self ser- 
vice being justified is the lower sales 
labor cost, although he was careful 
to point out that it was necessary to 
have sufficient volume to affset the 
added packaging cost. He felt that 
self service would enable the bakery 
department to get a chance at the 
maximum number of customers and 
thus benefit by the tremendous store 
traffic generated in supermarkets. 

He answered several questions on 
self service details, stating that in 
his opinion a cellophane over-wrap 
is the proper packaging method, ex- 
cept for doughnuts and that type of 
merchandise which must be packed in 
a non-moisture-proof window box. 

Mr. Awrey felt it was not practi- 
cal to offer a different number of 
units and at the same time was 
against ever breaking a package. He 
explained because of their supermar- 
ket locations it is rarely that a cus- 
tomer would ask for a broken pack- 
age. He felt that the retail bakery 
type of self service operation might 
face more difficulty through this type 
of request. 

Mr. Clark’s main objection to self 
service bakery departments was the 
very high cost involved. It is his opin- 
ion that the added costs of packag- 
ing, display, pricing, etc., more than 
offset the sales labor costs and at 
the same time sacrifice the tone of 
the retail type of operation. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 





For good old-fashioned baking results, that have been 
proved over the years, there is nothing like KELLY’S 
FAMOUS flour. That’s why so many bakers have based 
their bread production on KELLY’S FAMOUS year 
after year. That confidence has been earned by top 
baking performance. 


TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KAAS.AS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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The American Baker reaches the two groups vital to 
your product's acceptance—the production superin- 
tendent who selects it, and the plant manager who 
approves it. Cover "both sides of the street’ 


economically through advertising in The American 
Baker. 
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The beautiful young lady went to 
the psychiatrist’s office for her first 
visit. The doctor looked at her for a 
few seconds, then said: “Come over 
here, please.’”” He promptly put his 
arms around her and kissed her. As 
he finally released her, he commented 
briskly, ““‘That takes care of my prob- 
lem. Now what’s yours?” 


e¢¢ ¢ 

The weekend hacker carefully ad- 
dressed the ball and swung—produc- 
ing a hole in which you could have 
buried a truck. He picked up the huge 
divot, hefted it in his hand, then turn- 
ed to his caddy: 

“What do I do with this?” he asked 

“Take it home,” the boy sighed, 
“and practice on it.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
A couple celebrating their 20th an- 
niversary were seated at the movies, 
watching one of those torrid foreign 
films. When they got home that night 
the wife turned to her husband coyly. 
“Why is it you never make love to 
me like all those men in the movies?” 
she murmured. 
“Are you crazy?” he replied. “Do 
you know how much they pay those 
fellows for doing that?” 


¢¢¢ 


A Texas story now going the 
rounds concerns a man who struck 
oil, and, with his new riches, built 
a mansion and three swimming pools. 
One pool he kept filled with cool 
water and another with warm water; 
the third he kept empty. He explain- 
ed: “A lot of my friends can’t swim.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Did you hear about the Texan 
whose son wanted a chemistry set for 
his birthday? His Dad bought him 
E. I. duPont. 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





successful, too. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


We have always followed the principle of 
giving our customer’s the finest in baking 
quality. So, naturally, we take pride in 
the fact that our customers number many 
of America’s finest bakeries. We think 
POLAR BEAR deserves some of the 
credit for their success . . . just as we 
know their patronage has helped us be 
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Be California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 sacks with its most recently erected mill in the United States. 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


e The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

e Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

e NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

e Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treaiment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 





A battery of W&T Novadel Feeders, feeding Nova- 
delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




































































DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS., “tt . 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 





Our experienced wheat buyers, our expert chemists and our 
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J} [ a | laboratory technicians who are skilled bakers—all combine 
their efforts to make sure that I-H customers get the very 
best in baking results. The sum of their skills is very evident 
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in the top quality of I-H flours and their excellent results in 
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the bakery. 
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RANSZAS CITY, MiSSO UR) 


iSMeERT- HINCKE( Mating Company. 
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